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“DON’T GO YET!” 


THE picture which we give below is one of 
that character of illustrations which are, perhaps, 
better appreciated without any written descrip- 
tion—one of those speaking pictures which, as it 
is usually put, *‘ tell their own story ;” but it is 
one that will tell a different story to each stu- 
dent. A morose old bachelor, for instance, 
would tell you that he could see no beauty, no 
sentiment, no meaning in it; that the features 
of the gentleman who is taking his leave are not 


natural, like nothing human, while the beautiful 
in the drawing of the female figure in the fore- 
ground and the beauty in her face would have 
not the slightest charm forhim. We might, in- 
deed, tind a few of our lady readers who will not 
appreciate it, though ladies, as a general thing, 
are much quicker in catching the sentiment of a 
good picture or song than are the men. But we 
are happy to think that to ninety-nine hundredths 
of our readers the sketch will be a highly agree- 
able one, and recall recollections of the most de- 
lightful character. It is evident, as we look at 


FA 


the engraving, that the couple for whom the | 


sleigh waits, and on whom the old driver with 


his lantern attends at the door, have been the | 


central figures—the popular and live people—at 
the party which is going on within the farm- 
house; all are grieved at their early departure, 
and all exclaim, in pleading and loving tones, 
‘*Don’t go yet!” The old gentleman at the door 
says it, and you can imagine that he half frowns 
to see that it is unheeded ; the good dame of the 
house says it, and raises her hand in remonstrance, 
and looks vexed to find it is in vain; while the 


DON'T GO YET!” 


children who cling to the skirts of their friend cry 
it out loudly and piteously, with an occasio 
willful ** You sha’n't go!” and, finally, finding 
that their voices and their arms can no longer 
keep their genial friends, they retire to the fire- 
side corner and pout for a moment until the mu- 
sic arouses them again and makes them forget 
their momentary sorrow. 

One of the sweetest of sensations, according to 
Lord Byron, is to know you are waited for. 
We suppose it is not precisely Christian-like to feel 
gratified at others’ sorrow, but it is no less a pleas- 
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ure, to our minds, to know that you are grieved 
after by loving ones. We suppose it is not necessa- 
ry to tell our older readers so—at least we hope it 
is not, and so we address this remark to the ju- 
veniles—but there are fewer gratifications like 
that of being followed to the door by those you 
love; and many of the happiest moments of life 
are spent *‘ lingering at the door to say good-by. 
Every young boy who reads this should remem- 
ber that it will be a unequivocal indorse- 
ment of his life if, in his manhood, his friend 
follows him to the door and entreat, ** Don't go 
yet!” And to every young lady with an eye on 
a sweet-heart, we can suggest that she may learn 
a good deal of his character by watching his 
** Jeaye-taking” at home and in society; and if 
he is followed to the door, as is the gentleman in 
the picture, she had better make up her mind at 
once to take him, and forever after entreat him 
Don’t go yet!” 


WAGES. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Gory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea— 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the 


wrong— 
Nay, buat she aim'd not at glory, no lover of glory 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of ein is death: if the wages of Virtue 
be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of 
the jnst, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 
mer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 
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THE NEW ALABAMA QUESTION. 


HE original reconstruction act, passed on 
the 2d of March, 1867, provided that the 
Constitution in any of “the rebel States” 
should be ratified by a majority of those vot- 
ing if they were qualified as electors of dele- 
gates to the Convention. ‘The supplemental 
act, passed on the 23d of March, required a 
majority of the votes of the registered electors. 
The number registered in Alabama was somc- 
thing more than a hundred and sixty thousand, 
and of this number about fifteen thousand more 
than half were colored. The vote lately poli. i 
in the State, according to the Governor's Sec- 
retary, wants about fifteen thousand of the nec- 
essary number, so that the Constitution has 
probably not been ratified according to the 
provisions of the law. It is reported, how- 
ever, that General Meape will order another 
election in certain counties where the terrorism 
exercised over the voters favorable to the Con- 
stitution did its perfect work. 

That this terrorism is the occasion of the fail- 
ure of the vote is unquestionable. It is but an- 
other illustration of the coercion which has al- 
ways been known in those States; which be- 
fore the war marked and ostracized the resident 
who was opposed to slavery, and which lynch- 
ed the stranger who protested against it. When 
the rebel leaders wished to drag Virginia into 
secession JAMES M, Mason declared that those 
who were opposed to the movement should not 
be suffered to vote. It is the natural policy of 
a society which rests upon a barbarous system, 
and which by outraging human rights neces- 
sarily degrades and imbrutes the public mind. 
It can not surprise any thoughtful man that the 
late rebel class in Alabama has been able to in- 
timidate the white and colored loyal citizens, 
and so to defeat the adoption of the Constitution. 
The men of this class, and they are undoubted- 
ly the great bulk of the white population, nat- 
urally hate the power that freed the slaves, and 
overthrew ‘‘the Confederacy ;” and believing 
that with a President favorable to their schemes 
and a reactionary party among those who share 
in the Government, they have yet a good chance 
of having their own way, it is to be expected 
that they will do all that is possible to defeat 
the wishes and plans of the loyal citizens of the 
country. 

What, then, should’ be the course of Con- 
gress? Certainly it need not be chagrined. 
No honest and patriotic man need feel morti- 
fied that the work has not been accomplished 
at the first trial. There has been a great deal 
of sarcasm leveled at the reconstructive legis- 
lation, and it has undoubtedly been sometimes 
hasty. But the great general principle has 
been always sound; and that can never be re- 
linguished. The difficulty of the situation lies 
in the public impatience. ‘‘ The war is over,” 
cries the country, when the rebel armies sur- 
rendered, “‘ now let us all go on as before.” It 
would be very unfortunate for mankind if wars 
ended with the defeat or surrender of armies, 
for then arms would be invoked to settle every 
difference. It is the circumstances and conse- 
quences of war that make it dreadful and terri- 
ble. It is the devastation and desolation and 
death; it is the estrangement of the living; the 
fury of passion which is engendered; the fierce 
hate and long meditating revenge; it is these, 
not less than the material ruin, which are the 
true tragedy of war, . 


But when to these you add the industrial and 
social change which follows from the sudden 
emancipation of an essential part of the popula- 
tion and their immediate participation in polit- 
ical power, as an absolute necessity of the situ- 
ation, the consequences of war are such that 
the most sagacious statesmanship may be often 
baffled even while moving in the right direction, 
and will necessarily be accused of incompetency 
by those who are more impatient of reaching 4 
result than mindful of the means of reaching it. 
The power of Congress to deal with the States 
lately in rebellion, it seems to us, as was shown 
in these columns last week, to be incontestible. 
The desirable plan, of course, was that each 
branch of the Government should move har- 
moniously: the Legislature deliberating and 
deciding upon the necessary laws, the Execu- 
tive heartily co-operating, and the Judiciary 
awaiting the settlement of the political diffi- 
culty. The novelty of the situation required 
general forbearance. But that was impossible. 
The country demanded constant action, and it 
has had it. And the course of Congress has 
been peculiarly fortunate in this that it has de- 
veloped the real condition of the rebel States, 
which is a cardinal point to be known in de- 
termining what shall be done. 

Had Congress begun by a method of recon- 
struction, which however justifiable by prece- 
dent and abstractly would have seemed obvi- 
ously harsh, it could properly have been object- 
ed that it was seeking to alienate feeling in 
order to excuse severity. But it did not do 
this. Its first proposition was of a moderation 
wholly unprecedented. It proposed that the 
States in question should not have actually 
gained political power by the rebellion, but 
should lose representation in the degree that 
they arbitrarily restricted the elective franchise. 
This proposition was rejected. ‘Then, in defer- 
ence to the plain wish of the country that re- 
construction should not be delayed, Congress 
proposed that the State organization should be 
founded upon a vote of all the people, except- 
ing a certain class of those who were not only 
rebels but violators of the oath to support the 

mstitution. But the disqualification was re- 
movable by Congress. ‘The voters were regis- 
tered; they elected a convention which, in Ala- 
bama, adopted a constitution that upon its sub- 
mission to the people has probably received less 
than the required number of votes, and is re- 
jected. Congress is blamed first for not allow- 
ing the old voters in the States concerned to do 
as they chose; and second, for enfranchising 
the colored population. The reply to the ob- 
jections is conclusive. If Congress had fol- 
lowed the counsel of the objectors the political 
power in the States in question would have been 
intrusted entirely to the disaffected class, which 
would have gained an increase of power by 
emancipation; while the loyal citizens, and es- 
pecially the late slaves, would have been wholly 
at the mercy of the late rebels. Such a course 
would have been no less wicked than absurd. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the ma- 
jority which voted for the Convention in Ala- 
bama approve the Constitution and have been 
prevented from voting by the terrorism of which 
we have spoken. The votes cast, almost with- 
out exception, were in favor of the Constitution. 
They should of course have decided the ques- 
tion. But the provision of the Act of Congress 
forbids. . The provision is unwise and should 
be repealed. Then if any State at a fair elec- 
tion prefers the immediate military supervision 
of the United States to a State government 
founded upon the consent of the great mass of 
the population it can abide by its choice. Now 
that we have learned that it is possible to get 
on, although the situation is not desirable, with- 
out all the States practically in the Union, it is 
unnecessary to depart from the sound principle 
of reconstruction. Remove the present unwise 
restriction of the law and every registered voter 
will vote. If they refuse reconstruction, they 
will find General Mzapge and General Scuo- 
FIELD and General Cansy very efficient and 
conservative Governors. But if Alabama be 
brought in by Act of Congress ought not every 
State to be restored in the same manner? 


THE LEGAL-TENDER ACT.—OUR 
BONDS PAYABLE IN COIN. 


THE question—what the General Govern- 
ment promised to pay when it issued its Five- 
Twenty bonds, whether coin or paper, and what 
is the true effect of the Legal-Tender acts—is 
one of great importance at this time, when new 
theories have been started on the subject, and 
made the basis of party action in portions of 
the Union, injurious to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the business of the country. The 
position that, by the Legal-Tender acts, all the 
Five-Twenty bonds issued subsequently to their 
passage are payable in paper, arises from a mis- 
conception of the true object of such local regu- 
lations, and of the nature and character of pub- 
lic loans, Such loans are offered to the capi- 
talists of the world, who treat them universally 
as payable in coin. A large portion of this 
debt—contracted at a time of great peril, to pre- 
serve our national existence, is now held abroad 
by foreigners—sold to them by agents of the 
Government, who represented that it was pay- 
able in gold and silver. We should forfeit the 


confidence of commercial nations, ang lose the 
priceless advantage of national Seale, if we 


attempted to apply a local and temporary cur— 


rency, forced upon us by war for our local ob- 
jects, to the payment of such a loan. The 
wants of the Government in process of time can 
have no limits assigned to them. It is a great 
object, therefore, that our credit should be equal- 
ly unlimited, The clause in Art. 6 of the Con- 
stitution that all debts incurred by the old Con- 
federation shall be binding on the United States 
“may have been inserted” (says Mr. Mapison, 
in the Federalist), ‘‘among other reasons, to 
satisfy the foreign creditors of the United States.” 
If we are equally jealous of our honor, the quib- 
bles of Penpieton and Butter will have no 
weight with the country. The Legal-Tender 
Act, on which they severally base the position 
that the bonds are payable in paper, has no ap- 
plication to the principal of the loan. 

Ever since the Second Congress Legal-Tend- 
er acts have been in operation, enacted in per- 
formance of the duty to make general regula- 
tions as to the medium in which debts shall be 
paid by individuals. There aré no State acts 
on that subject, and if a national and general 
provision had not been made, different rules 
would prevail in different States. Under the 
old Articles of Confederation the authority of 
Congress was limited to the regulation of its 
own coins and those struck by the several States, 
and did not include the regulation of the value 
of foreign coins. ‘This latter was left to the 
States themselves, To prevent diversity on this 
subject, the Constitution provided that Congress 
shall have power “‘ to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof and of foreign coin,” and it re- 
strained the States from making any thing else 
a tender. The new duty thus imposed upon 
Congress has been performed from time to time 
by laws which prescribe the value of such coins. 
They include the coins of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Mexico, Peru, Chili, Central America, 
Bolivia, Portugal, Brazil, Columbia, and other 
powers. A single case, it is said, illustrates a 
principle. The act of April 10, 1806, is pre- 
sented to show the scope and effect of these 
local regulations intended to apply to our own 
citizens. This is its language : 

“Spanish milled dollars, at the rate of one hundred 
cents for each, the actual weight whereof shall not be 
less than seventeen pennyweights and seven grains, 
and in proportion for parts of a dollar, shall pass cur- 
rent as money within the United States, and be a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts and demands.” 

No statesman, no financier, no pettifogger 
ever supposed that these acts related to the 
public debt of the United States, or that our 
bonds, payable in dollars, were to be paid to 
our foreign creditors in the dollars of Mexico, 
or Pern, or Chili, or Bolivia, although thus made 
lawful money and a legal tender for al/ debts 
within the United States. The Act of 1793, 
February 9, provided that ‘‘ All foreign gold 
and silver coins (except Spanish milled dollars 
and parts of such dollars), which shall be re- 
ceived in payment for moneys due to the United 
States, after the time when the coining of gold 
and silver dollars shall begin at the mint of the 
United States, shall, previously to their being 
issued in circulation, be coined anew.” Such 
money was not therefore to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, but was to be lawful money and a le- 
gal tender for the private debts of individuals 
and the public debts «f public corporations with- 
in the jurisdiction of t): Government. Such is 
the precise signification of the Act of 1862, which 
declares that the Treasury notes of the United 
States shall *‘be lawful money and a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, within 
the United States.” 

The power of the General Government to 
make its notes lawful money and a legal tender 
for the private debts of individuals or the pub- 
lic debt of public corporations, grows out of 
the necessity of providing the rule in war by 
which its courts of justice and the courts of the 
several States shall enforce the collection of 
debts, The collection of debts through means 
of the courts and marshal of the United States 
is an act of force, which in war must be a¢écom- 
modated to the necessities of the country. Its 
forces are employed in war in a different way ; 
and whoever invokes the aid of the Government 
to collect his debt in war, must accept its aid 
in the pursuit of his remedy, as the Government 
may elect, Enforcing the collection of debts 
in Gold and Silver at such a time,.when the 
Government needs for its use all the precious 
metals it can obtain, would require an army, in 
this service, equal to its army inthe field. In- 
stead of suspending the collection of debts en- 
tirely during war, it mitigates the rigor of their 
enforced collection by the substitution of a dif- 
ferent medidm for payment from the Gold and 
Silver which its action had either expelled or 
had turned away from the channels of trade. 
But although the Government may in war sus- 
pend the writ of Habeas Corpus; provide for 
quartering soldiers in any house without the 
owner’s consent; and suspend the right of trial 
by jury as to all persons in the army and navy 
—these are conceded rights specified in the 
Constitution ; yet it is contended that it must 
stop with all its grand and mighty machinery 
of war to collect the debts of its citizens in the 
Gold and Silver which its own wants require for 
its own Treasury. S#HYLOcK could in that case 
elevate himself above the whole power of the Gov- 


| ernment — as the central and important figure 
—and turn the public force in the direction of 
his debtors. On the contrary, all who are ereq- 
itors, all who are debtors, and all who are ju- 
tors, may be torn from their civil pursuits and 
made to fight the battles of the conntry. Th), 
is war. Life, liberty, and property—those of 
the nation and those of individuals—are a)| at 
stake; and in the authority conferred on Con- 
gress with respect to war is embraced the same 
powers, in their plenitude, which other nations 
employ for offense or defense in the great strug- 
gie for existence. Great Britain and France— 
nations the first in opuleneé—resorted to legal- 
tender acts—~gubstituting paper for coin as a |o- 
cal curreney—and thus proved that the policy 
was necessary for a great war. If necessary 
and proper for them, it was “necessary and 
proper” for us, and, being an ordinary means 
appurtenant to war, is thus brought directly 
within the scope of the granted powers. £ 

There would be no pretense for applying our 
Legal-Tender Act to the public debt were it 
not that it specifies that these Treasury notes 
shall be receivable for “all claims and demands 
against the United States except for interest 
upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or 
deposit.” The ground that this exception, 
mentioning interest, shows that the principal 
of the bonds is included in the general lan- 
guage, fails utterly as an argument, because 
it would apply equally to the principal of its 
certificates of deposit. These are certificates 
of gold deposits, which no one ever pretended 
may be paid in paper. The rule invoked that 
the exceptions include what they do not in 
terms exclude, being thus inapplicable, it is a 
fair inference that the exceptions were stated 
from motives, common to legislation, of abund- 
ant caution and have no other object. The 
public debt of the United States is never re- 
ferred to under the head of claims and demands, 
but this language is used to include the claims 
and demands of a floating character connected 
with the war, as to the payment of which there 
is no special agreement. That arrangement is 
proper, and hence those who make sales of sup- 
plies to the Government receive its paper, which 
is temporarily issued for the temporary pur- 
poses of the war. ‘The power in peace, to de- 
clare paper a legal tender for the private debts 
of individuals, or the public debts of corpora- 
tions, does not exist under our Constitution. 
Its exercise in peace would create just anxiety 
and alarm and expose us to the censure of all 
civilized nations, ‘The duty is, therefore, im- 
perative upon the United States to follow the 
example of those nations which, after making 
paper money a tender during war within their 
own limits, returned to specie payments as s00n 
as the disturbance of their internal affairs would 
permit. ‘Toadopt the paper Legal-Tender Act 
as the permanent policy of the United States is 
an impossibility, unless we intend to sink down 
in the descending scale of degradation to the 
level of Mexico, and expect to be blotted out 
from the list of established commercial nations. 

The standard of gold and silver coins is not 
changed by the Légal-Tender Act of 1862 or 
by those Acts which in nearly the same lan- 
guage followed it, but the previous Acts fixing 
the quantity of standard silver and gold the 
dollar shall contain, remain unchanged and in 
full force and effect. This is what the Govern- 
ment promised to pay, and will pay, with promp- 
titude and integrity, for the decision of this 
question embraces the deeper one, whether the 
Union itself shall be preserved. 


FREE LIQUOR. 


Tue first considerable act of the Democratic 
majority in the New York Assembly is the re- 
peal of the Metropolitan Excise Law; and the 
first proposition of the same majority, whose 
chief cry against the law has been that it is 
special legislation, is to vest the metropolitan 
license power exclusively in the mayors of New 
York and Brooklyn, subject to the regulation 
of the Common Councils of those cities. The 
debate in the House was very earnest and in- 
teresting. ‘The Democrats insisted upon ‘‘the 
sovereign right of New York city to govern it- 
self,” and complained of the arbitrary enforce- 
ment of the law. The Republicans, with ad- 
mirable temper, declared their willingness to 
amend the really objectionable parts of any 
law. Mr. Ponp took this ground. Mr. ALLIs 
wished to regard, as far as possible, the pecul- 
iar habits of the Germans. Mr. La Bat, yield- 
ing to no man in honoring the city of New 
York, thought that her best days were when 
the State took even a more direct interest in 
the city government than now. Mr, PitTs 
said that he would like to leave the question 
of repeal to the tax-payers, and to the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of the city. 

There can be no doubt what their verdict 
wonld be, but the Assembly passed the bill by a 
vote of 65 to 46. Its fate in t e Senate, which 
is almost tied between the parties, is uncertain. 
But whatever it be, there can be no doubt of 


the advantage of the law to the good order of 
the city. Should the Democratic policy pre- 
vail, Sunday must become the most disorderly 
of all days in the metropolis. Our German 
friends think it very hard that they can not 
drink lager in public on Sundays as they do in 
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the gardens and lokals of the Fatherland, but 
they know how difficult the discrimination is 
between the sale of malt and ardent liquors. 
In Germany they have the liberty of drinking 
on Sundays, but they have little of that higher 
which they enjoy here, and which may 
be well considered worth some little sacrifice. 
Let us look at some of the facts in which they 
with all good citizens are interested. 

The Excise Board was constituted on the 


14th of Apxil, 1866. For six months after-. 


ward its operations were paralyzed by the 
Carpozo injunctions, Then the Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the constitationality of the law, 
and since that time it has beenenforced. The 
whole amount collected to the Ist of December, 
1867, during the nineteen months, including 
the Carpozo paralysis, is $2,600,451 53, and 
the cost of collection has been less than three 
per cent. In that time the retail liquor-shops 
have been reduced in New York and Brooklyn 
from 9270 to 6845—a reduction in number of 
2425 shops, and the release of some 10 or 
15,000 persons in attendance upon them to dif- 
ferent and probably more orderly pursuits. The 
number of hours during the week in which 
liquor is publicly sold has been reduced from 
168 to 108; the hours between midnight and 
sunrise and all Sundays being wholly free from 
the traffic. 

Meanwhile the public order- upon election 
days is unprecedented; the deposits in the 
Savings Banks have greatly increased; and 


"arrests for disorder and crime upon Sundays, 


which were formerly more, are now fewer than 
on any other day in the week. In the year 
1865, during the eight months from May to 
November, there were 3515 of the arrests made 
on Sundays, and but 3380 on Tuesdays; while 
in the thirteen months of the full enforcement 
of the law the arrests on Sundays proceeding 
from drunkenness were 2514, while on the 
Tuesdays of the same months it was 6021—or 
more than double the Sunday arrests. There 
are still 6845 liquor and beer shops open all 
the time except in the hours mentioned; and 
the present system is merely one of regulation, 
which is the policy approved by the general 
experience. 

Of course nobody doubts that a license sys- 
tem intrusted to the elective political authori- 
ties of the city would be practically no restraint 
whatever upon the sale of ardent spirits every 
where and at all times. The increase of dis- 
order and crime would necessarily be enormous, 
and the increase of taxation in proportion. Un- 
der the old system, which the Metropolitan law 
supplanted, there were annually some $12,000 
paid into the treasury against $1,300,000 un- 


. der the new. These are facts which every so- 


ber tax-paying man will ponder ; and whatever 
errors there may be in the administration of 
the present law, he can hardly fail to see that 
the system which the Democratic majority of 
the Assembly would introduce would turn Sun- 
day, in New York and its neighborhood, into a 
Saturnalia. 


INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


On the 15th of February instant the Govern- 
ments of the nineteen different nations of the 
earth which were represented at the late “‘ In- 
ternational Monetary Conference” held at Par- 
is were, by agreement, to have answered wheth- 
er they would unite in placing their respective 
monetary systems on the basis indicated by the 
Conference, and thereby accomplish a result vi- 
tally important to the world’s commercial in- 
terests and the general advancement of man- 
kind. The conclusion which they reached is 
not yet made public; byt, as a spirit of har- 
mony and compromise of individual preference 
characterized their deliberations, it is reason- 
able to anticipate a more successful issue than 
has heretofore followed the efforts of *‘ Univers- 
al Peace Societies,” or the attempts to establish 
an international postage, an international copy- 
right, or a universal language. 

It is the generally received opinion, we be- 
lieve, that the world is to move steadily on, 
under the universal law of ascension, until a 
complete unification of races takes place, and 
the climax of human perfection is reached in 
the Millennium. Certainly the world’s history 
shows a marked progress in this direction since 
the “confusion of tongues” at Babel, when the 
world’s population was scattered like chaff, and 
divided up into petty tribes, sovereignties, and 
states. Under the central authority of the Ro- 
man Empire a long stride was made toward a 
united political and monetary organism; but 
with its downfall the fabric was again broken 
into fragmer ts, and it has taken twelve centuries 
of reconstruction to reintegrate the elements 
and reach the present gratifying status of the 
present era—a result so practically exemplified 
in the Monetary Conference at Paris. 

The political changes in the Old World, with 
the consequent diminution in the number of 
coining nations, together with the commercial 
imtercourse which has been secured between 
nations hitherto persistently exclusive, have at 
last enabled the principal intelligent sovereign- 
ties to do what has hitherto been impossible 
within the history of man—meet face to face in 
friendly conference for the promotion of the 
geueral weal, 


That a union of the coinage of the Eastern 
and Western continents would be of inesti- 
mable importance in its moral, political, and 
commercial effects is incontestible. Its attain- 
ment has been long sought for, and the share 
of influence which the United States, even in 
its earliest infancy, has exerted in securing 
what has thus far been accomplished must be 
ever gratifying to the national pride; for, by 
the adoption of the metric system in 1786, it 
not only took the lead in the cause of monetary 
unification, but forever firmly established the 
monetary unity and the monetary sovereignty of 
the Republic from oceam to ocean. Six years 
afterward France followed the example by deci- 
malizing her coin, and other nations have fallen 
into the system successively. In 1821 Jonn 
Quincy Apams, in the United States Senate, 
made the first official proposition known in civil 
history for a general monetary convention such 
as has now been assembled. 

All the most interesting and important facts 
bearing upon this subject and upon the proceed- 
ings of the Paris Conference are embodied in 
the comprehensive Report presented to the State 
Department by Samvet B. Rucowes, the dele- 
gate from the United States. 

The aggregate population of the European 
and American nations represented a little ex- 
ceeds 320,000,000, and of their dependencies 
in Asia, 190,000,000, The plan of unification 
agreed to embraces: A single standard, exclu- 
sively of gold; coins of equal weight and di- 
ameter; coins of equal quality (or fitre), nine- 
tenths fine; the weight of the present five-franc 
gold piece (1612.70 milligrams) to be the unit, 
with its multiples. The Conference accord- 
ingly unanimously recommended the issue of a 
coin of the weight and value of twenty - five 
francs, specimens of which have already been 
struck, with proposed inscriptions suitable to the 
tastes and languages of the different nations; for 
it is not proposed that any shall change their 
local names and emblems, unless they so prefer, 
only. the coins shall be legal tenders, public and 
private, by all. Thus, the specimen coin of 
Austria is inscribed, ‘‘Or, Essai Monetaire,” en- 
circling ‘*25 francs, ro florins, 1867.” That 
of the United States has inscribed on its re- 
verse, **5 Dollars, 25 Francs, 1867 ;” suitable 
mottoes and emblems to be added according to 
election. ‘The diameter of this coin a little ex- 
ceeds that of the present half-eagle. 

The adoption of this unit compels a reduc- 
tion of seventeen and a half cents in the value 
of the United States half-eagle, and of four 
cents in the British sovereign. The coins of 
other countries approximate quite as nearly to 
the required standard of value, so that their as- 
similation is not a difficult task, especially when 
aided by the alacrity with which the contract- 
ing parties have entered into the plan; as for 
instance the Emperor of Austria, who has al- 
ready signed a preliminary treaty with the 
French Emperor. 

Broad as is the basis upon which this new 
monetary fabric is to rest, it is likely to receive 
large accessions from Asia; for China is even 
now upon the point of coining gold coins of 
similar weight and value to those of France, 
while the coinage of Japan resembles that of 
France in some essential features. Persia, 
Turkey, and the Ottoman Empire have ex- 
pressed their interest in the monetary reform. 
It is more than probable that South America 
will throw in her adhesion to the new alliance, 
and thereby complete the monetary unification 
of the American hemisphere. 

In view of the rapidly increasing product of 
gold throughout the world, it becomes import- 
ant, especially to the gold-producing United 
States, to secure the proposed reform at once ; 
otherwise the cost and difficulty of recoinage 
will rapidly increase from year to year. The 
value of coin in circulatian now in Continental 
Europe is estimated at $22,000,000,000, — 

In Mr. Ruceres’s Report he carefully consid- 
ers the intermediate importance of the Western 
Hemisphere, not only as a producer of gold, 
but as the stepping-stone between Western Eu- 
rope and Eastern Asia, recently much enhanced 
in importance by steam navigation on the Pa- 
cific, and to be still more by the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad. The entire subject is as 
exhaustless as the illimitable future, which it 
concerns more than any other philanthropic 
scheme for the unification of races and their 
interests; It is destined to be a far more pow- 
erful agent than conquest ever was. 


MR. DISRAELI AND PARLIAMENT. 


Tue British Parliament has reassembled, and 
we shall now sce what Mr. DisrakE.i proposes 
to do upon the subjects of Ireland and of popu- 
lar education. When he has stated his plan 
he will wait and see what Parliament proposes ; 
and if it is wholly antagonistic to his own plan, 
he will say ‘‘ Certainly,” throw his own sugges- 
tions under the table, and obey Parfament. It 
is in this quiet way that Mr. Disrari has 
revolutioned the traditions of his government. 
Hitherto there has been a sense of political and 
party honor among the chief British statesmen 
which compelled them, when in the ministry, 
after proposing and defending their policy, and 
submitting it to the judgment of Parliament, to 
abide by its decision. If it were accepted, the 
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result was very grateful to the ministry, who 


retained office. But if it were rejected, the 
Prime Minister advised the sovereign to send 
for the representative leader of the victorious 
Opposition, and he formed the new ministry. 

The present ministry, of which Mr. DisRae.t 
is the strongest member, abide by the decision, 
also, but in quite another way. They carry out 
the doctrine of instructions to its logical result. 
The ministry being, as Mr. Bacsuor explains 
in his lively and clever book upon the English 
Constitution, merely a Committee of the House 
of Commons, Mr. D1srae i evidently holds that 
it is the business of the Committee to execute 
the will of the appointing power, In his judg- 
ment the ministerial function is exclusively ex- 
ecutive. The ministers may, if they choose, 
propose measures, but if they are not adopted 
that is the end of it. They would execute 
their own policy if it were the Parliamentary 
will. As it is not, they will execute that which 
is. This simplifies matters extremely, and 
leaves Mr, Disraetit and his friends perma- 
nently in office. 

Nor do we see how they are to be compelled 
to retire so long as they are influenced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Dery and 
Lord STANLEY, as genuine Englishmen, we can 
fancy very impatient in the anomalous and 
rather absurd position into which they are 
thrown by Mr. Disrae.i's dexterity. An En- 
glish statesman and gentleman, honoring the 
venerable traditions of his Government, must 
instinctively wish to resign when the policy of 
the ministry of which he is a member. is de- 
feated. But the master of the present ministry 
is a disciple of the ‘‘ Asian mystery.” His dark, 
inscrutable face is one in which it is very hard 
to discern those qualities which are, most char- 
acteristic of the best Englishmen and dearest to 
them. His speeches as Tory leader and to 
Tory constituencies should astonish and alarm 
the sobriety of England as much as Joun 
Wixes’s talk at the end of the last century. 
The only political system which Disraxzzi ever 
seemed truly to favor is a medieval reminis- 
cence; a system in which the aristocracy are 
rulers and take good care of the people. It 
seems to be his hope now to effect a union be- 
tween the higher and the lowest class in order 
to hold the Liberals in check, as the old South- 
ern leaders of the Democracy in this country 
allied themselves with the ignorance and preju- 
dice of the free States to check the party of free 
labor and free soil. 

Every body acknowledges Mr. Disrak i's ex- 
traordinary versatility and ability, but nobody 
seems to believe that he has any principle. The 
best English journals openly applaud and doubt 
him. It is evident that they feel him to be 
in some vague way an adventurer. He has 
carried the most liberal reform in. the elective 
franchise, but nobody believes him to be a re- 
former. He went beyond GLapsTone and JoHN 
Bricut, but nobody doubts their sincere devo- 
tion to political reform. Meanwhile it is im- 
possible to foretell the course of the Ministry 
upon the Irish and education question. Lord 
STANLEY recently intimated in a public speech 
that no serious reforms would be proposed in 
Ireland, and the permission demanded of Par- 
liament to suspend the habeas corpus in that un- 
happy country does not promise conciliation, 
although, of course, it is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with it. We shall be surprised, how- 
ever, if Mr Disraect does not propose some 
comprehensive Irish policy; and utterly mis- 
taken if he does not abandon it and retain his 
oftice should Parliament disapprove. 
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A LITTLE BRICK-DUST. ~ 


Tue letter from Virginia which we published 
last week stated that the La Crosse Democrat is 
the most popular and widely-read of newspapers 
in the late rebel States. Some Democrats are 
trying to shake off VALLANDIGHAM, but we have 
heard of none who object to the La Crosse Dem- 
ocrat, Indeed, the New York Wordd feebly at- 
tempts to imitate its ribald insults to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Lincoty. We quote two specimens 
of the style of this organ of Democracy. In 
the first it is speaking of Mrs. Lixcoin, and in 
the second of reconstruction : 


“ Really, we don't believe more than one good thing 
ever happened to the puor woman, and that was the 
night she went with the ‘ Late Lamented’ to the Wash- 
ington play-house, and the devil run off with her hus- 
band. That was a great relief to the poor thing, as it 
also was to the millions of oppressed, tyranny-ridden 
people of the country.” 

“By making this, as God and its founders intended 
it should be, a white man's government, by diminish- 
ing the hordes of thieving tyrants who are devastating 
the fairest portion of our common country ; by driving 
from power the bastard members of the bogus Con- 
gress; by repudiating the gigantic debt contracted by a 
fraction of the people, during . period of temporary in- 
sanity and wickedness, imposed on the whole people.” 


Under such sound Democratic influences we 
may naturally anticipate the most harmonious 
reconstruction at the earliest moment. 


LITERARY. 


Tue American News Company have just pub- 
lished a ** Hand-book for Havana, and Guide- 
book for Travelers in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
St. Thomas,” which is full of the most necessary 
information, and is prepared with an admirable 
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sense of the requirements of travelers and inva- 
lids. It is the things most familiar that the trav- 
eler wants explained, and this is what he will 
find in this compact and convenient little volume 
called “The Stranger in the Tropics,” or the 
Hand-book, ete. ‘Thus he is reminded that the 
habit of the island of Cuba, founded upon expe- 
rience, is to eat copiously every day of the fruit 
of the season; that he must not drink spirituous 
liquors when he eats bananas; and the whole 
intercourse of smokers is accurately set forth. 
The advice to invalids is the work of a medical 
man; and whoever goes to Havana for health or 
business or pleasure will find this book the most 
useful of pocket companions, 


In Ohio in the War” Mr. Wurretaw Rew 
has done for his State what each State which was 
earnestly engaged in the suppression of the re- 
bellion should do for itself. In two very portly 
volumes of eight or nine hundred pages each he 
has preserved the military records of the Ohio 
‘troops during the war for the Union, and pre- 
served them in such a manner that they will be 
equally interesting to the general reader and 
valuable to future generations. The work really 
contains a record of the military career of every 
officer and every organization enlisted by Ohio 
from 1861 to 1865. The first volume contains 
a great number of elaborate biographies of the 
am Union officers from the State of Ohio— 

ulty # em in conclusions and criticisms, but 
carefully gompiled as regards the facts, and for 
this reason valuable. The second volume is 
filled chiefly with rosters of the hundred and fifty 
odd Ohio regiments, and an account of the ac- 
tions, marches, etc., etc., in which each engaged. 
Pennsylvania, and we believe some few other 
States, have authorized and aided similar works 
to that of Mr. Reip; but we have seen none in 
which the labor has been so clearly and complete- 
ly done as in this instance. Every State should 
take steps not only to preserve its official records 
of the war, but to do so in such a manner as to 
place them within the reach of the people of the 
State and the whole country. Mr. Rem has 
furnished in ‘* Ohio in the War” a perfect model 
for such works. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Lecistation in Congress for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 18 was confined to matters of minor ae nce. 

Colorado is asking admission as a State of the Union, 
and a bill to that effect was reported in the Senate on 
February 12. 

Alabama asks readmission to the Union in conform- 
- with the 5th section of the original Reconstruction 
Bill, and a bill to restore her to her rights of repre- 
sentation was introduced in the Senate on February 
12, and the House on February 17. It was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of either House. 

The House, on February 12, considered bills to pre- 
vent foreign convicts from entering the United States, 
and to protect citizens abroad; but action was taken 
on neither. 

The Senate, on February 13, received a bill creating 
the Territory of Wyoming out ofa ion of Dakota. 

The Senate, on February 17, considered a memorial 
from a number of German citizens praying for “the 
aDolition of the Presidency as a copy of royalty and 
dangerous to the republic. 

In the same body a bill was reported providing that 
a nee vote shall hereafter decide elections under 
the Reconstruction Acts. This is to avoid and coun- 
teract the efforts of rebels to defeat the Constitution, 


as in Alabama, by largely registering and then refus- 
ing to vote. 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 
The State Legislature has wisely taken to ex- 
amine the rivers and streams of the State with a view 


to re ae more productive of fish, and a bill 
appointing Seth Green and Robert B. Roosevelt Com- 
missioners of Fisheries was introdaced into the Senate 
on February 11. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


According to Italian journals (not the best authority 
on American matters), Admiral Farragut has been 
commissioned by Mr. Seward or the American Govern- 
the port of Speazia for the benefit of 
the Mediterranean 

Arkansas is the second State to act in the matter of 
adopting anew Constitution. On February 11 the 
Convention of that State adopted a new Constitution 
providing, among other ay for female and negro 
suffrage, and fi the 13th of March as the day for 
the election which is to ratify or reject it. 

Mr. Charles O. Rogers, of the Boston Journal, has 


pusnenss, Se $280,000, a site in Washington Street, op- 
posite the head of State Street, Boston, and is goiny to 
erect a newspaper office which will be at once an orn:- 


ment and pride of Boston. 
Twenty-five years the Plains of the West were 
believed to be a great deser and so called, and the 
evada Mountains were considered 


mou e “desert” y by 
trains, 

It appears to be the order of the day in Europe to pro- 
test against the arming of nations. Russia has bur- 


lesqued this peculiarity of the Great Puwers by com- 
plaining of the warlike attitude of Servia and Bulgaria 
—a protest which would find a humorons counterpart 
in that of the United States against the present aiti- 
tude of Hayti and St. Domingo. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue opposition of the Japanese nobles to the open- — 
ing of the porta of Osaka and Hiogo to foreigners cul- 
mineted on January 25 in a serious revolt which re- 
vernment. 


sulted in the temporary overthrow of the 
Several months since Stots-Bashi, the coon who 
made the treaty opening these ports, was compelled 
to res in favor of another Prince of the Daimi 
or royal houses. This new Tycoon has made himsel 

ually obnoxious to the other Princes—Sateuma, 
Choisa, and Toso—and on January 2% they seized his 

and assumed the reins of government, Stots- 

Bashi fled to Osa where he endeavored to raise a 
force to put down rebellion. The foreign minis- 
ters in Ja have declined to interfere in the guayrel, 
although foreign interests are much involved in i 

The Turks are much dis at the ap 
of the United States steamer Ticonderoga on coast - 
of Crete, and have it that the whole squ 
miral F t is to rendezvous im the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. Parragut's flag” in the Mediterranean, it 
seems, is giving great trouble to both Papacy and 


Porte. 
‘Sir David Brewster, inventor of the kaleidoscope, 


and for many years Vaan distinguished ag a savant, 
died on February 10, 1968, aged 87 years. 
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STUART'S WASHIN GTON. 


A YEAR since we presented to the 
readers of the Week/y a large en- 
graving of the head of Marrna 
WasHiIncTon, by GILBERT CHARLES 
STUART; we DOW give, as its com- 
panion picture, an exact representa- 
tion of the head of WasHincTon by 
the same artist. The original paint- 
ings from which these engravings 
were made now hang in the Boston 
Athenzum, and form a principal at- 
traction of that place. These por- 
traits are really the basis for all the 
likenesses which we have of WasH- 
incton and his wife, and, as the 
standard portraits of the illustrious 
pair, they are of course invaluable. 


RELIEVING THE POOR. 
WE said a few weeks ago that there 


our readers of the great distress among 
the poor of the city and country, for 
our citizens appear to be alive to it. 
The engravings on this page are not, 
therefore, intended as reminders, but 
are chronicles of what the charitable 
are doing. ‘They illustrate the good 
works of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The first shows the ap- 
pearance of the crowd which is to be 
seen daily in front of the head-quar- 
ters of the Associatidn at No. 69 Lud- 
low Street. They are entering the 
building to partake of the meal which 
is daily set for the benefit of such 
worthy poor people as need a dinner. 
About 500 persons are fed daily at 
this institution. The second cut shows 
the scene within the house at the hour 
for distributing soup to families.— | 
Large numbers of children attend at 
the building at this time, and soup is 
served: out to them by the pailful, 
which they carry home totheir parents. 


— 


THE LAST OF MAX- 
IMILIAN. 


Just four years ago MAXIMILIAN 
of Miramar received with great hon- 
ors and magnificence, at his castle 
near Trieste, the Mexican deputation 
which came to offer him the crown 
of Mexico; and when, on April 10, 
he accepted, in a brief speech, he was 
greeted with shouts of ‘‘God save 
the Emperor Maximinian I.) and 
with salvos of artillery from the Cas- 
tle of Miramar and the town of 
Trieste. The body of the unfortu- 
nate Prince was received at Trieste 
on January 16 last, with equal pomp, 


but of a less joyous character. Our engraving | 


on page 137 illustrates the last of these memora- 
ble receptions, and completes the story of the 
chief victim of Louis NAPoLEon : 


“The town of Trieste was clad in mourning,” writes 
an eye-witness of the scene; “the stores were closed, 
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STUART'S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE sy Warrrie, Boston.) 


funera. knells were rung from all the churches, salvos 
of artillery were fired at the pers, the castle, and the 
vessels, and a concourse of the people flocked to the 
mole where the body was to Ly landed. The civil 
and military authorities, the dignitaries of the em- 

“= t the deputies of the Diet of Agram, with the 

ishop of Soie at their head, and other officials, were 
at post. On the arrival of the Imperial family, | 


RELIEVING THE POOR—THE DINNER Stanizx Fox.) 


represented by the Archdukes Caartes, Louis Vio0- 

Lzopo.p, and the shallop that bore the 
coffin cast off from the Novana at 9.30 a.m. .. and, towed 
4 moved silently toward the mole 


ean ao ‘were fixed on the floating coffin. The 
shallop measured sixty feet in length, and fourteen 
feet in width. It was ornamented with a silver angel 


body 
fin, with the servants 


cars started for Vienna, 
to be celebra- 


BALTIMORE ART SCHOOL, 


Ir appears from some correspond- 
ence elicited by our late illustrated 
article on the Art Schools of New 
York that Schools of Design are 
more general all over the country than 
is usually supposed. One of these 
in Baltimore, attached to the Mary- 
land Institute—a most valuable ad- 
junct to the school system of that 
State—has at this time four hundred 
and forty-five pupils, male and female. 
Already forty-four of the graduates 
of the Baltimore School of Design 
have received appointments as assist- 
ant engineers in the National navy, 

- while others are occupying positions 
in which they are enabled to give en- 
lightened direction to several of the 
mechanical arts. But unfortunately 
Baltimore has no PETER Cooper, 

alive to the interests of civilization and the ne- 
cessities of art education, and as enlightened and 
generous as he is wealthy; and its Institute is 
at this time compelled to ask a support from the 

State Legislature, which will not, it is hoped, 

unwisely refuse. 


RELIEVING THE POOR—SERVING SOUP.—(Sxzromep sx StanLer Fox.) 


{Fesrvary 29, 1868. 
Si h two crowns, and a lion 
sliver fringe and adorned with the crown, 
. covered the we whereon the body 
reposed. The can coffin had been 
inclosed in a copper coffin, over which 
with gold. The Imperial 
on the coffin a crown with the fue in- 
scriptions : 
To Taz Hero! 
To THE BELOVED Broruze! 
To eoop Curistian ! 

“To the t and left of the coffin, 
silver, rested the crown of Mexico, the 
hat of the Austrian Archduke, and the 
princely crown, mogeiher with the orders 
of St. Eugene, of Im ] Eagle, of 

Guadalupe, and other dlgaities ree 
‘ => 2 = other crowns also adorned the coffin of 
the unfortunate Prince ; the one present- 
7 ed by the garrison of Queretaro to its 
Emperor; another the Gov- 
AAS ernor of the Fortress of Gibraltar, and a 
—— | i - third given by the officers of the fleet of 
Pola. Eight officers of the marines, with 
drawn formed a guard of honor 
= “ The faneral-boat preceded by a 
heat covered with, back, cloth, carrying 
Z ~ = the staff officers, followed by other boats 
manned by the officers who had accom- 
— — - = panied the victor of Lissa to Mexico. 
“When the Seating reached 
—- = 2 the pier the officers of the Imperial ma- 
aw * peapared Ser, the’ 
r the pu . 
— which it was deposited in the magnificent 
= Court funeral-car; which was in waiting 
SS = close by on the dock. The moment was 
= solemn and many were 
= filled. with tears. Bishop of Trieste 
ve the benediction of the Church, in 
__d The presence of an immense multitude, 
and the procession moved in the follow- 
ing order: The offi 
of the Castie of Mi 
car, came the mun 
, the Archdnkes, the Vice - Admiral 
eethoff, and the Governor, M. de Bach. 
At the railroad dépét a new benedittion 
= was given the mortal remains of the 
= where the obse 
ted.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE t remained silent, thinking his 
own thoughts, till we entered the plantation of 
firs which led to the quicksand. There he roused 
himself, like a man whose mind was made up, 
and spoke to me again. 

** Mr. Betteredge,” he said, ‘‘ as you have hon- 
ored me by taking an oar in my boat, and as you 
may, I think, be of some assistance to me before 
the evening is out, I see no use in our mystifying 
one another any longer, and I propose to set you 
an example of plain-speaking on my side. You 
are determined to give me no information to the 
prejudice of Rosanna Spearman, because she has 
been a good girl to you, and because you pity her 
heartily. ‘Those humane considerations do you 
a world of credit, but they happen in this instance 
to be humane considerations clean thrown away. 
Rosanna Spearman is not in the slightest danger 
of getting into trouble—no, not if I fix her with 
being concerned in the disappearance of the Dia- 
mond, on evidence which is as plain as the nose 
on your face!” 

**Do you mean that my lady won’t prosecute?” 
I asked. 

**T mean that your lady can’t prosecute,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘* Rosanna Spearman is simply 
an instrument in the hands of another person, 
and Rosanna Spearman will be held harmless for 
that other person’s sake.” 

He spoke like a man in earnest—there was no 
denying that. Still, I felt something stirring un- 
easily against him in my mind. ‘‘ Can't you give 
that other person a name?” I said. 

—- you, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

0.” 

Sergeant Cuff stood stock-still, and surveyed 
me with a look of melancholy interest. 

** It’s always a pleasure to me to be tender to- 
ward human infirmity,” he said. ‘‘I feel par- 
ticularly tender at the present moment, Mr. Bet- 
teredge, toward you. And you, wigh the same 
excellent motive, feel particularly tender toward 
Rosanna Spearman, don’t you? Do you happen 
to know whether she has had a new outfit of 
linen lately ?” 

What he meant by slipping in this extraor- 
dinary question unawares I was at a total loss 
to imagine. Seeing no possible injury to Ro- 
sanna if I owned the truth, I answered that the 
girl had come to us rather sparely provided with 
linen, and that my lady, in recompense for her 
good conduct (I laid a stress on her good con- 
duct), had given her a new outfit not a fortnight 
since, 

** This isa miserable world,” says the Sergeant. 
“* Human life, Mr. Betteredge, is a sort of target 
—misfortune is always firing at it, and alwa 
hitting the mark. But for that outfit we d 
have discovered a new night-gown or petticoat 
among Rosanna’s things, and have nailed her in 
that way. _ You're not at a loss to follow me, 
are you? - You have examined the servants your- 
self, and you know what discoveries two of them 
made outside Rosanna’s door. Surely you know 
what the girl was about yesterday, pe he she was 
taken ill? “You can’t guess? Oh, dear me, it’s 
as plain as that strip of light there at the end 
of the trees. At eleven, on Thursday morning, 
Superintendent Seegrave (who is a mass of hu- 
man infirmity) points out to all the women serv- 
ants the smear on the door. Rosanna has her 
own reasons for suspecting her own things; she 
takes the first opportunity of getting to her room, 
finds the paint-stain on her night-gown, or petti- 
coat, or what not, shams ill, and slips away to 
the town, gets the materials for making a new 
petticoat or night-gown, makes it alone in her 


room on the Thursday night, lights a fire 


destroy it; two of her fellow-servants are prying 
outside her door, and she knows better to 


| make a smell of burning, and to have a lot of 


tinder to get rid of)—lights a fire, 1 say, to dry 
and iron the substitute dress after wringing it out, 
keeps the stained dress hidden (probably on her), 
and is at this moment occupied in making away 
with it, in some convenient place, on that lonely 
bit of beach ahead of us. I have traced her this 
evening to your fishing village, and to one par- 
ticular cottage which we may possibly have to 
visit before we go back. She stopped in the cot- 
tage for some time, and she came out with (as I 
believe) something hidden under her cloak. A 
cloak (on a woman’s back) is an emblem of char- 
ity—it covers a multitude of sins. I saw her 
set off northward along the co ee 
the cottage. Is your sea-shore here considered 
a fine specimen of marine landscape, Mr. Better- 
edge ?” 

I answered, ‘‘ Yes,” as shortly as might be. 

** Tastes differ,” says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ Look- 
ing at it from my point of views I never saw a 
marine landscape that I less. If you 
happen to be following another person along your 
sea-coast, and if that person happens to look 


| round, there isn’t a scrap of cover to hide you 


any where. I had to choose between taking Ro- 
sanna in custody on suspicion, or leaving her, for 
the time being, with her little game in her own 
hands. For reasons, which I won’t trouble you 
with, I decided on making any sacrifice rather 
than give the alarm as soon as-to-night to a cer- 
tain person who shall be nameless between us. 
I came back to the house to ask you to take me 
to the north end of the beach by another way. 
Sand—in respect of its printing off people’s foot- 
steps—is one of the best detective officers I know. 
If we don’t meet with Rosanna Spearman by com- 
ing round on her this way, the sand may tell us 
what she has been at, if the light only lasts long 
enough. Here is the sand. If you will excuse 
my suggesting it—suppose you hold your tongue, 
and let me go first ?” 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor's 
shop as a detective-fever, that disease had now 
got fast hold of your humble servant. Sergeant 
Cuff went on between the hillocks of sand, down 
to the beach. I followed him (with my heart in 
my mouth); and waited at a little distance for 
what was to happen next. 

As it turned out, I found myself standing near- 
ly in the same place where Rosanna Spearman 
and I had been talking together when Mr. Frank- 
lin suddenly appeared before us, on arriving at 
our house from London. While my eyes were 
watching the Sergeant my mind wandesed away 
in spite of me to what had passed on that former 
occasion between Rosanna and me. I declare 
I almost felt the poor thing slip her hand again 
into mine, and give it a little grateful squeeze to 
thank me for speaking kindly to her. I declare 
I almost heard her voice telling me again that 
the Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it, 
against her own will, whenever she went out— 
almost saw her face brighten again, as it bright- 
ened when she first set eyes upon Mr. Franklin 
coming briskly out on us from among the hill- 
ocks. My spirits fell lower and lower as I thought 
of these things—and the view of the lonesome 
little bay, when I looked about to rouse myself, 
only served to make me feel more uneasy still. 

‘Lhe last of the evening light was fading away ; 
and over all the desolate place there hung a still 
and awful calm. The heave of the main ocean 
on the great sand-bank out in the bay, was a 
heave that made no sound. ‘The inner sea lay 
lost and dim, without a breath of wind to stir it. 
Patches of nasty ooze floated, yellow-white, on 
the dead surface of the water. Scum and slime 
shone faintly in certain places, where the last of 
the light still caught them on the two great spits 
of rock jutting out, north and south, into the sea. 
It was now the time of the turn of the tide; and 
even as I stood there waiting, the broad brown 
face of the quicksand began to dimple and quiver 
—the only moving thing in all the horrid place. 

I saw the Sergeant start as the shiver of the 
sand caught his eye. After looking at it for a 
minute or so he turned and came back to me. 

‘*A treacherous place, Mr. Betteredge,” he 
said; ‘‘and no signs of Rosanna Spearman any 
where on the beach, look where you may.” 

He took me down lower on the shore, and I 
saw for myself that his footsteps and mine were 
the only footsteps printed off on the sand. 

** How does the fishing village bear, standing 
where we are now?” asked Sergeant Cuff. 

‘*Cobb’s Hole,” I answered (that being the 
name of the place), ‘‘ bears as near as may be 
due south.” 

‘“*T saw the girl this evening, walking north- 
ward along the shore, fram Cobb’s Hole,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘‘ Consequently, she must have 
been walking toward this place. Is Cobb’s Hole 
on the other side of that point of land there? 
And can we get to it—now it’s low-water—by 
the beach ?” 

I answered, ‘* Yes,” to both those questions. 

**If you'll excuse my suggesting it, we'll step 
out briskly,” says the Sergeant. ‘‘I want to 
find the where she left the shore before it 
gets dark.” 

We had walked, I should say, a couple of hun- 
dred yards toward Cobb’s Hole, when Sergeant 
Cuff suddenly went down on his knees on the 
beach, to all appearance seized with a sudden 
frenzy for saying his prayers. 

‘*'There’s something to be said for your marine 
landscape here, after all,” remarked the Sergeant. 
‘** Here are a woman’s footsteps, Mr. Betteredge! 
Let us call them Rosanna’s footsteps, until we 
find evidence to the contrary that we can't resist. 
Very confused footsteps, you will please to ob- 
serve—purposely confused, I should say. Ah, 
poor soul, understands the detective virtues 
of sand as wellas Ido! But hasn’t she been in 
rather too great a hurry to tread out the marks 


(not to | 


thoroughly? I think she has. Here’s one foot- 
step going from Cobb’s Hole; and here is an- 
other going back to it. Isn’t that the toe of her 
shoe pointing straight to the water’s edge? And 
don’t I see two heel-marks further down the 
beach, close at the water's edge also? I don't 
want to hurt your feelings, but I'm afraid Ro- 
sanna is sly. It looks as if she had determined 


to get to that place you and I have just come” 


from, without leaving any marks on the sand to 
trace her by. Shall we say that she walked 
through the water from this point till she got to 
that ledge of rocks behind us, and came back the 
same way, and then took to the beach again 
where those two heel-marks are still left? Yes, 
we'll say that. It seems to fit in with my notion 
that she had something under her cloak when 
she left the,cottage. No! not something to de- 
stroy—for, in that case, where would have been 
the need of all these precautions to prevént my 
tracing the place at which her walk ended? 
Something to hide is, I think, the better guess 
of the two. Perhaps, if we go on to the cottage, 
we may find out what that something is!” 

At this proposal my detective-fever suddenly 
cooled. You don’t want me,” Isaid. ‘“* What 
good can I do?” 

‘*The longer I know you, Mr. Betteredge,” 
said the Sergeant, ‘‘ the more virtues I discover. 
Modesty—ob, dear me, how rare modesty is in 
this world! and how much of that rarity you 
possess! If I go alone to the cottage the peo- 
ple’s tongues will be tied at the first question I 

t to them. If I go with you I go introduced 

y a justly respected neighbor, and a flow of con- 
versation is the necessary result. It strikes me 
in that light; how does it strike you?” 

Not having an answer of the needful smart- 
ness as ready as I could have wished, I tried to 
gain time by asking him what cottage he wanted 
to go to. 

On the Sergeant describing the place I recog- 
nized it as a cottage inhabited by a fisherman 
named Yolland, with his wife and two grown-w 

children, a son and a daugtiiter. If you will loo 

back, you will find that, in first presenting Ro- 
sanna Spearman to your notice, I have described 
her as occasionally varying her walk to the Shiv- 
ering Sand by a visit to some friends of hers at 
Cobb’s Hole. Those friends were the Yollands— 
respectable, worthy people, a credit to the neigh- 
borhood. Rosanna’s acquaintance with them had 
begun by means of the daughter, who was afflict- 
ed with a misshapen foot, and who was known 
in our parts by the name of Limping Lucy. The 
two deformed girls had, I suppose, a kind of fel- 
low-feeling for each other. Any way, the Yol- 
lands and Rosanna always appeared to get on to- 
gether, at the few chances they had of meeting, 
in a pleasant and friendly manner. ‘The fact of 
Sergeant Cuff having traced the girl to their cot- 
tage set the matter of my helping his inquiries 
in quite a new light. Rosanna had merely gone 


— - 


that she had been in company with the fisherman 
and his family was as good as to prove that she 
had been innocently occupied, so far, at any rate. 
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where she was in the habit of going; and to show 


It would be doing that girl a service, therefore, /~ 


instead of an injury, if I allowed myself to be 
convinced by Sergeant Cuff’s logic. 1 professed 
myself convinced by it accordingly. 


We went on to Cobb’s Hole, seeing the foot-\ - 


steps on the sand, as long as the light lasted. 
On reaching the cottage, the fisherman and 
his son proved to be out in the boat; and Limp- 
ing Lucy, always weak and weary, was resting 
on her up stairs. Good Mrs. Yolland re- 
ceived us alone in her kitchen. When she heard 


that Sergeant Cuff was a celebrated character in . 
London, she clapped a bottle of Dutch gin and a - 


couple of clean pipes on the table, and stared as 
if she could never see enough of him. 

I sat quiet in a corner, waiting to hear how 
the Sergeant would find his way to the subject 
of Rosanna Spearman. His usual roundabout 
manner of going to work proved, on this occa- 
sion, to be more roundabout than ever. How 
he managed it is more than I could tell at the 
time, and more than I can tell now. But this 
is certain, he began with the Royal Family, the 
Primitive Methodists, and the price of fish # and 
he got from that (in his dismal, underground 
way) to the loss of the Moonstone, the spiteful- 
ness of our first house-maid, and the hard be- 
havior of the women-servants generally toward 
Rosanna S Having reached his subject 
in this fashion, he described himself as making 
his inquiries about the lost Diamond, partly with 
a view to find it, and partly for the purpose of 
clearing Rosanna from the unjust suspicions of 
her enemies in the house. In about a quarter 
of an hour from the time when’ we entered the 


kitchen good Mrs. Yolland was persuaded that - 


she was talking to Rosanna’s best friend, and 
was pressing Sergeant Cuff to comfort his stom- 
ach and revive his spirits out of the Dutch bottle. 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant was 
wasting his breath to no purpose on Mrs. Yol- 
land, I sat enjoying the talk between them, much 
as I have sat, in my time, enjoying a stage play. 
The great Cuff showed a wonderful patience ; 
trying his luck drearily this way and that way, 
and firing shot after shot, as it were, atrandom, 
on the chance of hitting the mark. Every thing 
to Rosanna’s credit, nothing to Rosanna’s preju- 
dice—that was how it ended, try as he might; 
with Mrs. Yolland talking nineteen to the dozen, 
and placing the most entire confidence in him. 
His last effort was made, when we had looked at 
our watches, and had got on our legs previous to 
taking leave. 

**T shall now wish you good-night, ma’am,” 
says the Sergeant. ‘‘ And I shall only say, at 
-parting, that Rosanna Spearman has a sincere 


well-wisher in myself, your obedient servant. . 


-But, oh dear me! she will never get on in her 


+ “WEIGH IT IN YOUR HAND, SIR,” SHE SAID TO THE SERGEANT. 
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present place; and my advice to her is—leave 


‘* Bless your heart alive! she is going to leave 
it!” eries Mrs. Yolland. (Nota Bene—I trans- 
late Mrs. Yolland out of the Yorkshire language 
into the English language. When I tell you 
that the all-accomplished Cuff was every now and 
then puzzled to understand her until I helped 
him, vou will draw your own conclusions as to 
what your state of mind would be if I reported 
her in her native tongue. ) 

Rosanna Spearman going toleave us! I pricked 
up my ears at that. It seemed strange, to say 


‘the least of it, that she should have given no 


warning, in the first place, to my lady or to me. 
A certain doubt came up in my mind whether 
Sergeant Cuff’s last random shot might not have 
hit the mark. I began to question whether my 
share in the proceedings was quite as harmless 
a one as I had thought it. It might be all in 
the way of the Sergeant's business to mystify an 
honest woman by wrapping her round in a net- 
work of lies; but it was my duty to have remem- 
bered, as a good Protestant, that the father of 
lies is the Devil—and that mischief and the Devil 
are never far apart. Beginning to smell mischief 
in the air, I tried to take Sergeant Cuff out. He 
sat down again instantlv, and asked for a last lit- 
tle drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle. Mrs. 
Yolland sat down opposite to him, and gave him 
his nip. I went on to the door, excessively un- 
comfortable, and said I thought I must bid them 
good-night—and yet I didn’t go. 

‘** So she means to leave?” says the Sergeant. 
** What is she to do when she does leave? Sad, 
sad! The poor creature has got no friends in 
the world except you and me.” 

‘* Ah, but she has though!’’ says Mrs. Yol- 
land. ‘*She came in here, as I told you, this 
evening; and, after sitting and talking a little 
with my girl Lucy and me, she asked to go up 
stairs by herself into Lucy’s room. It’s the only 
room in our place where there’s pen and ink. 
‘] want to write a letter to a friend,’ she says, 
‘and I can't do it for the prying and the peeping 
of the servants up at the house.” Who the letter 
was written to I can’t tell you: it must have been 
a mortal long one, judging by the time she stopped 
up stairs over it. I offered her a postage stamp 
when shé came down. She hadn’t got the letter 
in her hand, and she didn’t accept the stamp. <A 
little close, poor soul (as you know), about her- 
self and her doings. But a friend she has got 
somewhere, I can tell you; and to that friend, 
you may depend upon it, she will go.” 

**Soon ?” asked the Sergeant. 

‘** As soon as she can,” says Mrs. Yolland. 

Here I stepped in again from the door. As 
chief of my lady’s establishment I couldn’t allow 
this sort of loose talk about a servant of ours go- 
ing or not going to proceed any longer in my 
presence without noticing it. 

** You must be mistaken about Rosanna Spear- 
man,” I said. ‘*‘If she had been going teJeave 
her present situation she would have mé@fitioned 
it, in the first place, to me.” 

“* Mistaken?” cries Mrs. Yolland. ‘* Why, 
only an hour ago she bought some things she 
wanted for traveling—of my own self, Mr. Bet- 
teredge, in this very room. And that reminds 
ane,” says the wearisome woman, suddenly begin- 
ning to feel in her pocket, ‘*of something I've 
got it on my mind to say about Rosanna and her 
money. Are you either of you likely to see her 


~ wher you go back to the house ?” 


**Tll take a message to the poor thing, with 
the greatest pleasure,” answered Sergeant Cuff, 
before I could put in a word edgewise. 

Mrs. Yolland produced out of her pocket a 
few shillings and sixpences, and counted them out 
with a most particular and exasperating careful- 
ness in the palm of her hand. She offered the 
money to the Sergeant, looking mighty loth to 
part with it all the while. 

** Might I ask you to give this back to Rosan- 
na, with my love and respects?” says Mrs. Yol- 
land. ‘**She insisted on paying me for the one 
ur two things she took a fancy to this evening— 
und money’s welcome enough in our house, I 
don't deny it. Still, I'm not easy in my mind 
about taking the poor thing’s little savings. And 
to tell you the truth, I don’t think my man would 
like to hear that I had taken Rusanna Spearman's 
money when he comes back to-morrow morning 
from his work. Please say she’s heartily wel- 
come to the things she bought of me—as a gift. 
And don't leave the money on the table,” says 
Mrs. Yolland, putting it down suddenly before 
the Sergeant, as if it burnt her fingers—‘*‘ don’t, 
theres a good man! For times are hard, and 
flesh is weak ; and I might feel tempted to put it 
back in my pocket again.” 

.**Come along!” I said. can’t wait any 
longer; I must go back to the house.” 

** T'll follow you directly,” says Sergeant Cuff. 

For the second time I went to the door; and, 
for the second time, try as I might, I couldn't 
cross the threshold. 

** It’s a delicate matter, ma’am,” I heard the 
Sergeant say, “‘giving money back. You charged 
her cheap for the things, I’m sure ?” 

“*Cheap!” says Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘Come and 
judge for yourself.” 

She took up the candle and led the Sergeant 
to a corner of the kitchen. For the life of me 
| couldn't help following them. Shaken down 
in the corner was a heap of odds and ends (most- 
ly old metal) which the fisherman had picked up 
at different times from wrecked ships, and which 
he hadn't found a market for yet to his own 
mind. Mrs. Yolland dived into this rubbish, 
and brought up an old japanned tin case, with a 
cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by—the 
sort of thing they use on board ship for keej)- 
ing their maps and charts, and such like, from 
the wet. 


“There!” says she. ‘*‘ When Rosanna came 


in this evening, she bought the fellow to that. 
*It will just do,’ she says, ‘to put my cuffs and 


collars in, and keep them from being crampled 
in my box.’ One and ninepence, Mr. Cuff. As 
I live by bread, not a half-penny more!” 

‘- Dirt cheap!” says the Sergeant, with a heavy 
sigh. 

He weighed the case in his hand. I thought 
I heard a note or two of The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer as he looked at it. ‘There was no doubt 
now! He had made another discovery to the 
prejudice of Rosanna 5 in the place of 
all others where I thought her character was 
safest, and all through me! I leave you to im- 
agine what I felt, and how sincerely I repented 
having been the medium of introduction between 
Mrs. Yolland and Sergeant Cuff. 

“That will do,” I said. ‘*We really must 


Without paying the least attention to me Mrs. 
Yolland took another dive into the rubbish, and 
came up out of it, this time, with a dog chain. 

‘* Weigh it in your hand, Sir,” she said, to the 
Sergeant. ‘* We had three of these; and Ro- 
sanna has taken two of them. ‘ What can you 
want, my dear, with a couple of dog’s chains ?’ 
saysI. ‘If I join them together they'll go round 
my box nicely,’ says she. ‘Rope’s cheapest,’ 
says I. ‘Chain’s surest,’says she. ‘ Who ever 
heard of a box corded with chain?’ saysI, ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Yolland, don’t make objections!’ says she ; 
‘let me have my chains!’ A strange girl, Mr. 
Cuff—good as gold, and kinder than a sister to 
my Lucy—but always a little strange. There! 
I humored her. Three and sixpence. On the 
word of an honest woman, three and sixpence, 
Mr. Cuff!” 

‘** Each ?” says the Sergeant. 

‘* Both together!” says Mrs. Yolland. ‘‘Three 
and sixpence for the two.” 

‘* Givenaway, ma'am,” says the Sergeant, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘ Clean given away!” 

‘* There’s the money,” says Mrs. Yolland, get- 
ting back sideways to the little heap of silver on 
the table, as if it drew her in spite of herself. 
**The tin case and the dog chains were all she 
bought, and all she took away. One and nine- 
pence and three and sixpence—total, five and 
three. With my love and respects—and I can’t 
find it in my conscience to take a poor girl's sav- 
ings, when she may want them herself.” 

‘*T can’t find it in my conscience, ma’am, to give 
the money back,” says Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘ You 
have as good as made her a present of the things 
—you have indeed.” 

‘* Is that your sincere opinion, Sir?” says Mrs. 
Yolland, brightening up wonderfully. 

‘* There can’t be a doubt about it,” answered 
the Sergeant. ‘‘ Ask Mr. Betteredge.” 

It was no use asking me. All they got out of 
me was, ** Good-night.” 

‘*Bother the money!” says Mrs. Yolland. 
With those words she appeared to lose all com- 
mand over herself; and, making a sudden snatch 
at the heap of silver, put it back, holus-bolus, in 
her pocket. ‘‘ It upsets one’s temper, it does, to 
see it lying there, and nobody taking it,” cries 
this unreasonable woman, sitting down with a 
thump, and looking at Sergeant Cuff, as much 
as to say, *‘It’s in my pocket again now—get it 
out if you can!” 

This time I not only went to the door but 
went fairly out on the road back. Explain it 
how you may, I felt as if one or both of them 
had mortally offended me. Before I had taken 
three steps down the village I heard the Sergean 
behind me. 

‘*Thank you for your introduction, Mr. Bet- 
teredge,” he said. ‘* I am indebted to the fisher- 
man’s wife for an entirely new sensation. Mrs. 
Yolland has puzzled me.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to have given 
him a sharp answer, for no better reason than this 
—that I was out of temper with him, because I was 
out of temper with myself. But when he owned 
to being puzzled, a comforting doubt crossed iny 
mind whether any great harm had been done 
after all. I waited in discreet silence to hear 
more. 

** Yes,” says the Sergeant, as if he was actu- 
ally reading my thoughts in the dark. ‘* Instead 
of putting me on the scent, it may console you to 
know, Mr. Betteredge (with your interest in Ro- 
sanna), that you have been the means of thruw- 
ing me off. What the girl has done to-night is 
clear enough, of course. She has joined the two 
chains, and has fastened them to the hasp in the 
tin case. She has sunk the case, in the water or 
in the quicksand. She has made the loose end 
of the chain fast to some place under the rocks, 
known only to herself. And she will leave the 
case secure at its anchorage till the present pro- 
ceedings have come to an end; after which she 
can privately pull it up again out of its hiding- 
place, at her own leisure and convenience. <All 
perfectly plain, so far. But,” says the Sergeant, 
with the first tone of impatience in his voice that 
I had heard yet, ‘‘ the mystery is—what the devil 
has she hidden in the tin case?” 

I thought to myself, **‘The Moonstone!” But 
I only said to Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘ Can’t you guess ?” 

‘*It's not the Diamond,” says the Sergeant. 
**'The whole experience of my life is at fault if 
Rosanna Spearman has got the Diamond.” 

On hearing those words the infernal detective- 
fever began, I suppose, to burn in meagain. At 
any rate, I forgot myself in the interest of guess- 
ing this new riddle. I said rashly, ‘* ste ined 
dress !” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped short in the dark, mir 
laid his hand on my arm. 

**Is any thing thrown into that quicksand of 


yours ever thrown up on the surface again ? 
he asked. 

Never,” I answered. ‘Light or heavy, 
wha.ever goes into the Shivering Sand is sucked 
down and seen no more.” 

** Does Rosanna Spearman know that ?” 
**She knows it as well.as I do.” 
‘*'Then,”’ says the Sergeant, ** what on earth 


. the Sergeant—all within the last hour! 


has she got to do but to tie uj a \.. of stone in 


the stained dress and throw it into the quick- 
sand? ‘There isn’t the shadow of a reason why 
she should have hidden it—and yet she must 
have hidden it. Query,” says the Sergeant, walk- 
ing on again, ‘‘is the paint-stained dress a petti- 
coat or a night-gown? or is it something élse which 
there is a reason for preserving at any risk? Mr. 
Betteredge, if nothing occurs to prevent it, I must 
go to Frizinghall to-morrow, and discover what 
she bought in the town, when she privately got 
the materials for making the substitute 1 na 
It's a risk to leave the house as things are now 
—but it’s a worse risk still to stir another step in 
this matter in the dark, Excuse my being a little 
out of temper; I’m degraded in my own estima- 
tion—I have let Rosanna Spearman puzzle me.” 

When we got back the servants were at sup- 
per. The first person we saw in the outer yard 
was the policeman whom Superintendent Seegrave 
had left at the Sergeant’s disposal. ‘The Sergeant 
asked if Rosanna Spearman had returned. Yes. 
When? Nearly an hour since. What had she 
done? She had gone up stairs.to take off her 
bonnet and cloak—and she was now at supper 
quietly with the rest. 

Without making any remark Sergeant Cuff 
walked on; sinking lower and lower in his own 
estimation, to the back of the house. Missing 
the entrance in the dark he went on (in spite of 
my calling to him) till he was stopped by a wicket- 
gate which led into the garden. When I joined 
him to bring him back by the right. way 1 found 
that he was looking up attentively at one particu- 
lar window, on the bedroom floor, at the back of 
the house. 

Looking up in my turn I discovered that the 
object of his contemplation was the window of 
Miss Rachel’s room, and that lights were passing 
backward and forward there as if something un- 
usual was going on. 

**Isn’t that Miss Verinder’s room ?” asked Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

I replied that it was, and invited him to go in 
with me to supper. ‘The Sergeant remained in 
his place, and said something about enjoying the 
smell of the garden at night. I left him to his 
enjoyment. Just as I was turning in at the door 
I heard The Last Rose of Summer at the wicket- 
gate. Sergeant Cuff had made another discov- 
ery! And my young lady’s window was at the 
bottom of it this time! 

That latter reflection took me back again to 
the Sergeant, with a polite intimation that I could 
not find it in my heart to leave him by himself. 
**Is there any thing you don’t understand up 
—_ ?” I added, pointing to Miss Rachel’s win- 


ow. 

Judging by his voice, Sergeant Cuff had sud- 
denly risen again to the right place in his own 
estimation. ‘* You are great people for betting 
in Yorkshire, are you not?” he ~ oY 

‘* Well?” I sai ‘* Suppose we are ?” 

**If I was a Yorkshi ” proceeded the 
Sergeant, taking my arm, ‘‘I would lay you an 
even sovereign, Mr. , that your young 
lady has suddenly resolved to leave the house. 
If I won on that event, I should offer to lay an- 
other sovereign that the idea has occurred to her 
within the last hour.” 

The first of the Sergeant’s guesses startled me. 
The second mixed itself up somehow in my head 
with the report wehad heard from the policeman, 
that Rosanna Spearman had returned from the 
sands within the last hour. The two together 
had a curious effect on me as we went in to sup- 
per. I shook off Sergeant Cuffs arm, and, for- 
getting my manners, pushed by him through the 
door to make my own inquiries for myself. 

Samuel, the footman, was the first person I met 
in the passage. 

** Her ladyship is waiting to see you and Ser- 
geant Cuff,” he said, before I could put any ques- 
tions to him. 

‘** How long has she been waiting?” asked the 
Sergeant’s voice behind me. 

‘** For the last hour, Sir.” 

‘There it was again! Rosanna had come back ; 
Miss Rachel had taken some resolution out of the 
common; and my lady had been waiting to see 
It was 
not pleasant to find these very different persons 
and things linking themselves together in this 
way. I went on up stairs, without looking at 
Sergeant Cuff or speaking to him. My hand 
took a sudden fit of trembling as I lifted it to 
knock at my mistress’s door. 

**I shouldn’t be surprised,” whispered the Ser- 
geant over my shoulder, “if a scandal was to 
burst up in the house to-night. Don’t be alarm- 
ed! I have put the muzzle on worse family dif- 
ficulties than this in my time.” 

As he said the words I heard my mistress’s 
voice calling to us to come in. 


MY VALENTINE’S STORY. 


PART L 
HOW I MET MY VALENTINE. 


I was at Combe Minor, which hg@been my 
home from my birth. My father hg died seven 
years before last Valentine’s Day{ and left my 
mother, with a daughter by her 
just ten years my senior, and myself. SS 
years ago from last Valentine’s Day I was six- 
teen years of age, and Julia Moore, my step- 

ter, was six-and-twenty. But my father had 

son by an earlier marriage, and when this son 
came to take possession of Combe Minor he 
came as a widower, bringing Bertrand, Oliver, 
and Jack with him. A year after our father’s 
death my half-brother married Julia Moore ; and 
a year before the day when I stood, as I have 
said, on the door-step of Combe Minor, my mo- 
ther had married her third husband, Sir Godfrey 
Selby, and they weve |.eeping ~t. Valentine's Day 
in Northumberlund, amidst wind and snow. No 
wonder that, vu every accuunt, I preferred the 


soft Devonshire air and the sweet flowers of our 
sunny home. So I was twenty- and Ber- 
trand was fifteen, and not my Valentine, because 
he was my nephew: and 60 we started on our 
early walk. ‘There was a winding drive by the 
edge of the wood, where rock cropped out, and 
holly glittered, and the willow had begun to 
show golden buds. This drive led by the moss 
well and the old quarry, so picturesquely planted 
with larch, to the north ] ; andBertie and | 
trod the way gayly, our steps making crisp echo- 
ing sounds in the clear, frosty air, and the birds 
singing in the sun that set all Nature sparkling. 

The old fancy, that the first man we met was 
to be my Valentine for the ensuing year, made 
fun for Bertie, who, being a very merry-hearted, 
and also a very clever boy, kept me laughing in 
spite of the mock indignation with which I had 
to meet some of his most daring imaginations. 

**You'll never be married this year. Oh, 
Gracey! ‘ Nobody coming to marry me, nobody 
coming to woo!’ Eh! who's that?” 

We had just-caught sight of the lodge, and swe 
saw a stranger standing, as if irresolute. The 
stranger then knocked at the lodge-door and 
walked in. 

** Now, fair play, dear, good, unfortunate Aunt 
Gracey. It won't do unless he comes out, and 
walks on, and meets us honestly. ‘The first you 
meet, not see. You are out of luck—you are— 
no!” 

And here the stranger and walked 
toward us quite as unwaveringly and with as 
much intention as could be expected of any 
Valentine under any circumstances throughout 
the whole ‘* West Countrie.” 

** All right!” said Bertie, in a low voice; 

‘*don’t flinch, . Bear wp bravely, Gracey. I'l 
stand by you, It will be all over in a moment. 
Look him in the face, that you may know him 
again.” 
I could have beaten the boy for the drollery he 
threw into his smafl impertinences, for 1 could 
not keep my face grave, and the stranger was 
a fine, tall, handsome-looking man, walking 
straight in the middle of the road, and inspect- 
ing us with very evident attention. 

‘** Hold your tongue, Bertie!” 

**Don't be agitated—keep your self-posses- 
sion. ‘Trust in me—guide, philosopher, and 
friend !” 

Here we were brought to a stand suddenly by 
the stranger stopping close before us and saying, 
** Bertrand Lawrence! I know your name. I 
asked at the lodge.” ‘Then he took off his hat to 
me. 

My Valentine looked five-and-thirty years of 
age, with a face a good deal bronzed, and very 
dark hair. He had a mustache but no whisk- 
er nor beard ; he was what any body might call 
handsome, and he had an indescribable look of 
power about him. I don’t mean bodily strength. 
though he had that too. But he had a certain 
sweetness of expression on his somewhat massive 
face, as if he was gentle with the gentleness of 
one who could play with life because he had 
tamed it into submission to him. All this 
struck me as he lifted his hat, and said, ‘* Miss 
Lawrence.” Then he went on, speaking to 
Bertie. ‘‘Is your futher at home? I am call- 
ed Deverel—James Deverel. Do you know my 
name ?” 

** Major Deverel is expected on a visit to my 
father next week.” 

**Yes. I wrote and said I would come, I 
was then engaged this week to the Robertsons, 
near Torquay. But they telegraphed to me at 
Lord. Marston’s to say they had illness in the 
house, and had been put in quarantine—couldn't 
have me. SolI came here straight. It will be 
an early ‘ morning-call’ if you can’t take me in. 
I have left my luggage at the station.” 

By this time Major Deverel was walking with 
us toward the house. He soon said, ** Do you 
always walk as early as this, Miss Lawrence ?” 

I could not help stammering ; but Bertie spoke 
honestly. ‘‘ It’s the best joke in the world. We 
made an engagement last night to walk out to- 
gether to-day early. Valentines Day, you know. 
The first man Aunt Grace met was to be her 
Valentine. We west-country peuple believe all 
kinds of superstitions, and that is one. We 
promised to tell the truth to Oliver and Jack, 
which was but fair, as we had refused their com- 
pany. Now we shall carry you back as proof 
positive; the Valentine not only seen, but cap- 
tured and brought home. You are Grace’s Val- 
entine, Major Deverel, and I hope you will do 
your year’s service properly.” 

Major Deverel stood still. He looked at Bertie, 
and he looked at me, ‘* I had never thought of 
it!” he said. ‘Valentine's Day! Well, so it is! 
Valentine's Day—never thought of it once, even.” 

His manner was very strange. I saw that it 
was provocative of Berties mirth, so I began to 
talk to Major Deverel of Devonshire customs, 
and the odd fancies that we kept in remembrance 
in our old-fashioned place. 

Major Deverel got as good a welcome as any 
man could have desired. He and my brother 
had been at school together. My brother had 
gone to Cambridge, then to the bar, and had 
been going the Western Circuit, when bis 
friend, Frank Deverel, had been through hard 
fighting in India. They had seen each other but 
seldom, but had corresponded without intermis- 
sion ; and now it was pleasant to see my brother 
of forty years of age and his friend, a few years 
younger, standing with grasped hands, looking 
in each other’s faces, recalling old memones, 
both very happy in the old friendship so faith- 
fully cherished and so suddenly gratified by this 
pleasant appearance on Valentine’s Day. 

We had breakfast ; and after breakfast I heard 
Major Deverel say how strangely fast my brother 
had seemed to run through life—only forty, and 
twice married ; with three boys, and an eldest son 
shooting up into manhood. ‘* Why, my life,” he 
said, ‘* has rot to begin—my home life, I mean ; 
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at least, I hope so. After all,” he said, ‘the 

t struggle of youth carried into battle-fields 
full of danger, fuller of thought, and a responsi- 
bility that shuts se/f out of one’s mind, is not the 
life that a man looks forward to. The patriarch- 
al vine-and-fig-tree life advances upon one in a 
sort of vision, and claims one’s sympathy. Yes,” 
he added, thoughtfully, “‘ and comes in some 
of men’s best moments, I think.” I felt quite 
touched. I confessed that my Valentine enter- 
tained some most admirable sentiments. ‘“* But 
1 should not have liked to begin so early, 
though,” he said, with an honesty of tone and 
manner that made me hate him. In fact, before 
luncheon-time Major Deverel had greatly puzzled 
me, and I had said to myself, ‘‘ There is some- 
thing odd about him.” He kept on betraying 
the drollest sort of interest in this Valentine's 
Day, and onee, in the most unaccountable man- 
ner, wondered what would happen before the end 
of it. 

‘** Nothing more extraordinary than an assem- 
blage of friends in the evening,” said Julia, with 
her pretty, quiet, captivating smile. I was 
pleased to see that Major Deverel admired her. 

‘*Qh!” he exclaimed, ‘‘a party of friends ; 
would you tell me all about them ?’ 

And then he sat down by Julia's work-table, 
and cut open the leaves of a book in a peculiarly 
careful and knowing way, which made me, once 
more, entertain a good opinion of my Valentine. 
He heard about Lawsons and Robertses, Col- 
villes, Drakes, and Markingtons; and asked 
questions as to sex, age, family, forfune—once 
more he was growing unaccountably odd; and 
once more he wondered out loud that it should 
be Valentine’s Day. ‘* Valentine’s Day! Never 
thofight of it!” and when he ended by saying, 
with every mark of astonishment, ‘** And eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, too,” I really thought 


_ him crazy. 


Before dinner I had been both charmed and 
bewildered by our new guest several times. I 
liked, I disliked, I wondered; but with all I 
think I admired. 

When we had assembled for dinner in our 
smart clothes I thought Major Deverel the finest- 
looking man I had ever seen—my Valentine was 
a man to be proud of. We ladies left the dinner- 


table early, for we had some little arrangements 


to make for the entertaimment of the guests who 
were expected in the evening. We had not been 
many minutes out of the dining-room when the 
three boys rushed out, and joined us in the morn- 


‘ing-room where our friends were to have tea on 


their arrival. 

** Oh, Grace, he is the best fellow going. He 
will do any thing—every thing—we will have 
charades!” 

I asked, ‘‘Did Major Deverel propose cha- 
rades ?” 

‘*Qh no; you cant get him to propose an 
thing. I go with the stream on Valentines 
Day,” he said. 

Uur boys were very fond of acting, and with 
very little help from others they and I had got 
up several successful charades that winter. “They 
were all impromptu characters. We fixed on our 
word and how the syllables should be expressed, 
and then left all the acting and the dialogue to 
the inspiration of the moment. I knew the boys 
wished for charades, and of course I knew the 
would have all their wishes as far as possible ful- 
filled. ‘They had been brought up on the very 
(not over) indulgent principle, and were not the 
least spoilt by it. Sq charades we were to have, 
and Major Deverel was to act with us. 

** Had he ever acted?” ‘* Hundreds of times, 
no doubt.” ‘* Had he ever acted impromptu cha- 
rades?” ‘* Nobody knows.- Butno matter. He 
agrees to every thing—says he would not advise, 
nor contradict, nor suggest, nor refuse, nor doubt, 
nor run away—can you want more than that? 
Let us fix on a word.” 

But | was afraid, Our friends were arriving ; 
a dozen people were in the drawing-room already. 
I had no idea of making an exhibition of myself 
with my Valentine, who had several times treat- 
ed this Valentine’s Day as being a serious epoch 
in his life, and as something to be endured with 
vague wonderings, and an odd anxiety which he 
tried to hide with gay words; but which was 
something quite real, and, as it seemed to me, 
very plain to see, and altogether impossible to ac- 
count for. 

More carriages, more bell-ringing, more greet- 
ings, more tea! My battle with Bertie was lost. 
I was defeated. We were to have charades; and 
the first word to be acted was to be Fearful, out 
of compliment to me, ‘* You are in that unrea- 
sonable state of agitatiop that you will scarcely 
need to act any thing, Gracey.” I could only sit 
and smile; I was beaten, and very amiable under 
my misfortune. 

Now the room in which we acted was a long 
drawing-room. Standing at the top of this room, 
if you looked down its length of over thirty-three 
feet you saw two doors; one was at the end of 
the room on the right hand and led into a libra- 
ry, the other at the side, as far down as could 
be, and led into the hall. Our only preparation 
for our favorite pastime was to bring into the 
room two large screens. ‘They were so placed as 
to divide off the end of the room which was to 
be our stage, and to hide the two doors by which 
we came on and went off. The middle space 
between the screens was marked off by a row of 
wax-lights on the floor, and a fence made by 
long, low, wire guards which had been contrived 
for the purpose. The only peculiarity of this 
drawing-room arose from the fact of its having 
been made by throwing two rooms together, by 
which means there were two fire-places. One 
was at the end opposite our stage, the other in 
the centre of the left-hand side, and opposite the 
windows. ‘They had grates and chimney-pieces 
exactly alike, and each had a looking-glass which 
reached up ‘to the cornice of the room. The 
glass over the side chimney-piece could be seen 


perfectly by the actors, and when at the farther 
end of the stage our “‘ situations” were reflected 
in it. 

Before the charade began I spoke to Major 
Deverel. ‘‘ The syllable fear is to be a scene 
with banditti, you know; you are to be just en- 
tering the stage from the library. I, and my 
friends, and our maid, are to come on the stage 
in a state of terror, the banditti having robbed 
us and turned us out of our carriage. I rush up 
to you to save us—and you”—he was listening 
with the drollest half-smile on his attentive face. 
I know I looked alarmed for the success.of any 
acting that he might be concerned in, and he 
read my thoughts exactly. 

** Don't be frightened before the time,” he said. 
**T won't arrange any thing. Whatever you 
may do I shall do exactly as I ought todo. I 
mean, as I should do if so placed in real life. 
Now go—Bertie is making signs for you.” 

What outrageous, silly confidence! And yet 
he spoke so pleasantly that I could not scold. 

Bertie was in full power ; a blazing interest in 
the work to be begun instantly glowed in his 
handsome face, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, Major, have 
you pistols? Ah, you have changed your coat.” 
I then saw that he had a cloak. on, and pistols 
strappedroundhim. ** Your father dressed me,” 
he said. ‘*I have not done any thing myself. I 
go with the stream this Valentine's Day, and 
make the best of the place on which the stream 
may land me; that is all I am going to do.” 

I can only add to this record-of our conversa- 
tion that I was more puzzled than ever by Major 
Deverel’s words and manner, and found myself 
on the stage informing my audience, by means of 
a talk with my friends, that we had left our trav- 
eling-carriage for the luxury of an afternoon walk 
while proceeding toward Naples on an October 
day. 

Off we went, and on came the banditti by the 
library door behind us. Their evil intentions 
were announced in the same fashion, and they 
passed off as we had. The stage was then occu- 
pied by Major Deverel, supposed to be on a walk- 
ing expedition. From the cries of alarm—the 
clash of weapons—we women rushed back to the 
stage. ‘The maid on her knees in a paroxysm 
of tright, the friend fainting on the top of the 
maid, and I rushing up to Major Deverel crying 
‘* Save us!” 

Then in a moment a grand tableau was formed. 
I found myself within the Major’s strong left arm ; 
and I confess I struggled, for I had not intended 
my rush to end in such harborage. But I was a 
mere feather compared to his strength. With a 
power which I don’t forget he drew me closer to 
him, and held me caged within the bend of his 
iron arm. I glanced up to his face. What a 
face it was! His right arm was stretched out, 
and the pistol in his hand cowed the chief of the 
banditti, Master Bertie, who looked mesmerized 
under the earnest, glowing face, and steady, tri- 
umphant eye. No one ever saw a more real 


thing than Major Deverel’s attitude and expres- 


sion ; the curtain dropped amidst immense ap- 
plause, and I was released with a quiet smile. 
He put his pistol into his belt, and said, as if to 
himself, ** The queerest thing in the world. I'm 
glad it’s over, though !” 

** What is queer, and what is over?’ I said— 
we were rearranging ourselves in the library 
now. He answered, “ By-and-by—by-and-by.’ 

The word ‘* fudl” was acted by a busy post- 
man delivering valentines to a crowd who met 
him, and from whose full bags they filled pock- 
ets, baskets, a — It was made 
a very merry scene by the and all} the young 
frie who made the gathering crowd till the 
stage was full, and the curtain again. 

The whole word was a recounting of the ban- 
ditti danger to a nervous lady excellently acted 
by Mary Drake, who really worked herself up to 
a very fearful state while I told the story as well 
as her nerves allowed and the perpetual interrup- 
tions, caused by the remedies she sv cunstantly 
called for, permitted. 

There were two more charades, but the Ma- 
jor’s acting—the force, the interest, the expres- 
sion he had put into his part—formed the topic 
of the night. Every body had ‘felt it so!” 
That was the gen experience ; it found ex- 
pression in many words, and the Major's praises 
reached him of course. All the answer he made 
was, ‘*I never acted in my life—never took part 
in apy charade before.” 


— 


PART LI. 
A SOLDIER'S WOOING. 

Wuew all our friends had gone, and we were 
alone, standing about in the supper-room, my 
brother told Major Deverel again that he had 
never seen such acting as in that first charade, 
adding, ‘*I am very glad we had you to do it.” 

**So am I,” was the brief answer. ‘* But to 

me it was not acting. For one moment I saw, 
reflected in the great glass over your side fire- 
place, the whole scene. It was in every particu- 
lar the counterpart of something I seen be- 
fore. I dare sey I looked in earnest. I never 
felt more solemnly stirred. I never wanted all 
the courage I could command more than at that 
moment when you all clapped and praised us. 
When the curtain dropped, by Jove! how glad I 
was!” 
** Well now I am sure he is mad,” was my 
whisper, as I refreshed myself with a glass of 
wine offered gallantly by Lertie; but Julia 
seemed to think differently. 

** How strange!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ May we 
not know all about it? Won't you tell us? 
You have no idea how real that moment seemed. 
Do tell us—tell us now.” - 

‘“* If you please,” Major Deverel said. So we 
sat down, and he began. 

** It is a very 


, and I am not going 


strange story 
to try to account for it. I shall leave you to do | 
that if you choose to try. I shall tell facts in | 


few words—so here I begin. Some years ago I 
was at Constantinople. I was with a party of 
friends, and others joined us. We were all ‘on 
leave’ of one sort or other and ready to enjoy 
ourselves; and we all messed together at a 
French tavern.in the suburb called Pera, where 
we lived and enjoyed ourselves greatly. We 
were a party of nine as nearly as I can recollect ; 
English, French, Irish, and Scotch; I was the 
only Englishman, I know. 

**One day I remarked that a very intelligent 
Scotchman was silent, and apparently distressed, 
at our dinner; and afterward I was told by a 
French friend of his, with whom I was walking 
on the height that overlooks the magnificent 
harbor and the Golden Horn, that the Scotch- 
man had done a foolish thing—perhaps worse, a 
wrong thing, explained the Frenchman—he had 
been in a spirit of fun to ask about his future of 
a Turk who practiced necromancy, and he had 
come away sad, silent, and puzzled. It was said 
that this sorcerer, if he was one, could show in a 
sort of vision any moment of your*fature life that 
you liked to ask for. But if you fixed on a mo- 
ment in the future beyond the term of your life, 
you beheld only a hideous blank—I say hideous, 
because the blank had an effect of the most deso- 
lating description on all who beheld it. There 
was only darkness and nothingness. The end 
of the room seemed to be gone, and all things 
gone with it; and some strong men had been 
said to have fainted when this revelation of utter 
loss had been made to them. Such a revelation 
had been suffered by our Scotch friend. He had 
asked to see what that moment would be on that 
day two years, and had been answered by the 
awful darkness I have mentioned, After a day 
or two I determined to go to this sorcerer my- 
self. I told my French friend, who tried, but 
in vain, to dissuade me. I would not listen. 
He refused to go with me, so I took an Irish- 
man, a general favorite, with me. He was 
called O'Neil. I don’t know why I went. I 
think I felt it would do Patterson, the Scotch- 
man, good if a few of us were in a similar pre- 
dicament with himself. 1 know I had no belief 
whatever in these prophetic visions being true. 
O’ Neil and I paid our visit to the ‘ Wise Man’ on 
Valentine's Day. It was at night—or rather in 
the eyening— in fact, just before nineo'clock. No 
difficulty of any kind was made. I put down 
gold—half a sovereign, for I was going to do it 
as cheaply as I could. He said, * Doublé that; 
you will require more than one vision.’ I said 
shortly that I only wanted one; and that O'Neil 
would be with me. He told me to take back 
the gold, for to have O’Neil with me was impos- 
sible. I agreed then to go by myself, and we 
went up stairs. ‘The man lived in such a house 
as the more opulent Turks inhabit—built round 
a court, where a fountain played very lazily. I 
remember that the drip of the water seemed to 
add to the strange silence in this man’s dwelling 
rather than to disturb it. Every drop was heard 
so perfectly, telling of the unnatural quiet, as the 
ticking of a clock tells of the silent passage of 
time. We went through the court together, up 
a great marble staircase, and through a passage 
where the walls were painted and inlaid in places 
with ivory, jasper, and mother-o-pearl in the 
most tasteless, ignorant way. We got at last 
into a great room like a y, perfectly dark 
except for a circle of small lamps that burned 
about two feet from the floor in the centre of the 
room, as nearly as I could guess. In a moment 
I got accustomed to the dim light, and then I 
saw that the ‘Wise Man’ was standing at the 
very farthest end, and holding out his arm to 
me. He had before told me only to speak when 
he spoke to me. Presently he said, *‘ Ask for 
the moment you wish to see.’ I said, * This 
time next year.’ I felt the room grow warmer. 
I perceived a highly fragrant scent as of some 
sweet wood burning; then the end of the room 
grew brighter and brighter, something as you 
may see at sunrise, though the light was oes 
glowing, and then, by degrees, like a thing being 
revealed out of the wavy light and the receding 
darkness, | saw a distinct scene—a scene which, 
but for its perfect stillness, no one could have 
distinguished from real life. ‘There were two 
men on the ground; one was dead—I had never 
seen him then—the other was myself, apparently 
dying. An Indian was on his knees trying to 
stanch the blood that flowed from a wound 
which I could not see. I looked at it steadily. 
I took in every particular—more people appeared 
in hazy outlines, and a horse—then the minute 
was over, and the whole was gone. -The man 
was at my side before I knew that he had left 
the place where I had last seen him, and he 
spoke: * You wish for another?’ I said, ‘I don’t 
know—wait.’ ‘Don't speak till you are spoken 
to. I will ask you again soon.’ 

** In this silent interval I wondered with my- 
self what it was wisest to do. ‘The question, 
‘Did I die?’—or ‘Shall I die?’ I suppose I 
ought to say—was so strong within me that I 
felt it would be best, at all risks, to answer it. 
If the next sight gave me the dismal blank I 
should know what | feared—if not, I should fear 
no more. It was best to know. So when I 
was asked, * Will you see more?’ I said, * Yes.’ 
‘What moment shall it be? ‘The voice came 
again from the farthest corner. I said, ‘ This 
time five years.” And it came.” 

** What came?” asked my brother. 

**Why this night—the moment when I held 
her in with my left arm and pointed my pistol at 
Bertie.” 

** Did you see Bertie ?” 

** I saw only myself and a woman just as she 
was. I knew the cloak when you put it on me. 
As I covered the lad with the pistol I caught the 
flash of the lock in the looking-glags, and one 


_ glance gave me the scene complete, myself with 


my pistol pointed, and your sister in my arms. 
When I had seen this scene, too, fade away, the 
sorcerer said, ‘You will see another?’ But 


answered, ‘No. I shall carve out my life for © 


myself in spite of you,’ and I came away. 


“And is this night the very night—the fifth _ 


anni g 
** Yes, itis. I never thought of it till I met 
ou to-day in the drive, and Bertie said it was 
alentine’s Day.” 


** And what of the first scene—did that come © 


to pass ?” asked Julia. 


**Yes. That very day year at the same hour. © 


I was stationed at Quebec.” We had been out 


on a hunting excursion with some friendly In- | 
dians. A hostile tribe knew of us, and some of — 


them on horseback came upon us. One man was 
killed, and the flow of blood from withdrawing 
an arrow with which I had been wounded made 


me so faint that, till an Indian stanched it by _ 


making a tourniquet with a handkerchief, I could | 


not be moved. You will not wonder now at my 


having betrayed my interest in all that to-day 


might bring to me, and in my saying I would do 
nothing—that I would go with the stream. I 
really do believe that, in unbelieving nations, 
some sort of ‘black art’ is practiced still.” 


Here this strange story ended, and we went 


to bed, and some of us dreamed of it. 
The next morning, which was as bright as 
the preceding one, 1 met Major Deverel in the 


hall. It was my office to make breakfast. He ) 


stood by me. ‘The clock struck nine. 


** About this hour yesterday I met you in the 


drive. It struck nine when I was making in- - 
quiries at the lodge.” 

There was something odd in his manner, I | 
thought. I said, ‘‘ My sister and brother are 
late this morning.” 

‘Tired with my long story ?” he said. 

** Not very long, but very strange.” 

‘* Let’s make it as long as we can,” he said—_ 
** till death us do part ?” 

And his nt, promising eyes were upon me. 

**Qh, Major Deverel, it is only twenty-four 
hours! ‘A soldier's wooing—'” 

“*T should like nothing so much in the world!” 
said a voice—not mine. My brother had come in, | 
and hearing the last words had answered them. | 


And certainly, before twelve o'clock, I had ~ 


said a sort of “* Yes,” but balanced by as many 


** ifs” as I craftily thought would serve to make. 


it “* No” whenever I pleased. And now, as I 
think of it, 1 remember that my husband did 
not pay as much attention to those ‘‘ifs” as I 
intended. He afterward even denied that he 
had heard them at all. 


PLEASANT TALK vs. GOOD LOOKS.! 


However much Mr. Carlyle and others (who, 
by-the-by, are themselves rather voluminous in; 
their literary works—and what are those but, 
Speech set down in writing?) may depreciate 
talk, it is certain that it is the possession of this 
faculty which places that gulf between us and) 
the brute creation which Mr. Darwin finds it 
most difficult to bridge over. It is talk which 
initiates all our ends; to Love, to Friendship, it 
is almost always the tongue which is the Gate- 
way. ‘The preservation of a young woman frony 
the pursuit of a mad bull, or the rescue of a fel- 
low-creature from drowning, are yap 
that do not take place in real life so often as i 
novels, “ The manly yet conciliatory expression 
of an opinion, the eloquent eulogy of a pursuit, 
or the witty defense of a pastime; in short, 4 
few well-chosen words, well spoken, upon any 
subject, form the best introduction to our fel- 
low-creatures, and do more to attract them to us 
than any natural advantage, except, indeed, the 
osama beauty of a woman. It is the knowl; 
edge of the power of this latter charm which 
makes women commonly such foolish 
Talkers. y have only to show their faces to 
win at once, not only the audiences of the wise 
and witty, but (supposing at least they are of 
the masculine 


tivate the powers of speech, when our eyes and 
lips are more eloquent than others’ tongues? A 


question, however difficult it may be to answer, 


now convincingly, to which they will one day re- 
ceive a terribly conclusive reply. 

The good looks of a man, as squinting Wilkes 
said, only avail him with a woman, against oné 
better skilled in the art of conversation, for the 
first quarter of an hour; and with one of his 
own sex, it may be added, for a considerably 
less space of time. It was not by his pretty 
spots and gorgeous scales that the serpent per 


suaded Eve, bat by the flicker of his forked — 


tongue. It is much easier to captivate women, 
however, than to produce a favorable impression 
on men. The former have almost always some 
enthusiasm to be sympathized with, some a¢- 
complishment to be flattered, and they are eager 
to exhibit their likes and dislikes ; the latter are 
often undemonstrative, and even suspicious. It 
is as difficult to please them as to tickle trout. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 


BLacKWELL’s IsLanp is at once prison, an 
asylum, and a hospital ; it bas cells for criminals, 
a garden for the insane, and a temporary tomb 
for the diseased. When a _ has the 
natural — of dissipation, is so bankrupt 
in health and pocket—incurably diseased and un- 
equivocally poor—that even Death disdains to 
strike him, he is sent, at the city's expense, to 
disappear and die at the ‘* Hospital for Incut- 
ables” on Blackwell's Island. Several hundred 
poor shattered wrecks of hamanity—male and 
female—are here provided with refuge—a sort of 
half-way house between Vanity Fair and Potter's 
Field. The scene portrayed in our ill 
on page 136 is one of frequent occarrence. 
itors to the Hos}»ital are numerous ; and most of 
those who visit the Island carry provisions and 
other creature cqmforts for the afflicted residents, 


gender) the wise and witty thems. . 
selves. Why, then, they argue, should we cul+ > 
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THROUGH THE WORLD. 


Some hearts go hungering through the world 
And never find the love they seek ; 
Some lips with pride or scorn are curled 
To hide the pain they may not speak, 
The eve may flash, the mouth may smile, 
The voice in gladdest music thn, 
And yet beneath them all the while 
The hungry heart be pining still. 


These know their doom, and walk their way 
With level steps and steadfast eves, 
Nor strive with Fate, nor weep, nor pray— 
_ While others, not so sadly wise, 
Are mocked by phantoms evermore, 
And lured by seemings of delight, 
Fair to the eve, but at the core 
Holding but bitter dust and blight. 


I see them gaze from wistful eves, 
I mark their sign on fading cheeks; 
I hear them breathe in smothered sighs, 
And note the grief that never speaks: 
For them no might redresses wrong, 
No eve.with pity is impearled. 
© misconstrued and suffering long, 
© hearts that hunger through the world! 


For vou does life's dull desert hold 
No fountained shade, no date-grove fair, 
No gush of waters clear artd cold, 
But sandy reaches wide and bare. 
The foot may fail, the soul may faint, 
And weigh to earth the weary frame, 
Yet still ve make no weak complaint, 
And speak no word of grief or blame. 


© eager eyes which gaze afar! 
© arms which clasp the empty air! 
Not all unmarked vour sorrows are, 
Not all unpitied your despair. 
Smile, patient lips so proudly dumb— 
When life's frail tent at last is furled 
Your glorious recompense shal] come, 
© hearts that hunger through the world! 


MY NEIGHBOR NELLY. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 

PART IIT. 

NELLY paid-her visit to her godmother, and 
came back; and spring were into summer, and 
the trees were all in full foliage again in the Din- 
yle. and the cricketers had returned te the Green ; 
but still Captain Llewellyn was unaccountably 
detained. Nelly had come home looking much 
better than when she went away. His name still 
disturbed her composure I could see; though I 
don't suppose a stranger who knew nothing of 
the circumstances would have found it out. And 
when Martha threatened us with a visit from 
him her sister shrank up into herself; but other- 
wise Nelly was much improved. She recovered 
her cheerful ways; she became the soul of all our 
friendly parties again. I said to myself that I 
had been a truer prophet than I had the least 
hope of: and that she was not the sort of girl to 
let herself be crushed in any such way. But she 
never spoke to me of ker sister’s marriage, nor of 
her sisters betrothed. I mentioned the matter 
one day when we were alone, cruelly and of set 
purpose, to see what she would say. ** When 
your sister is married, and you are married,” I 
said, ‘it will be very dull both for the Admiral 
and me.” 

** 7 shall never marry,” said Nelly, with a sud- 
den closing up and veiling of all her brightness 
which was more expressive than words. ‘] 
dont know about Sister; but you need not weave 
any such visions for me.” 

** All girls say so till their time comes,” said I, 
with an attempt to be playful ; ** but why do you 
say you don't know about Martha? she must be 
married before long, of course ?” 

**I suppose so,” said Nelly, and then she 
stopped short; she would not add. another word ; 
but afterward, when we were all together, she 
hroke out suddenly. Martha’s conversation at 
this period. was very much occupied with her 
marriage. I suppose it was quite natural. In 
my young days girls were shy of talking much on 
that subject ; but things are changed now. Mar- 
tha talked of it continually: of when dear Ellis 
could come ; of his probable desire that the wed- 
ding should take place at once; of her determin- 
ation to have two menths at least to prepare her 
trousseau : of where they would go after the mar- 
riage. She discussed every thing, without the 
smallest idea, poor girl, of what was passing in 
the minds of the listeners. At last, after hearing 
a great deal of this for a long time, Nelly sudden- 
ly burst forth: 

** How strange it would be, after all, if we were 
to turn out a couple of old maids!” she cried, 
‘‘and never to marry at all. The two old sis- 
ters! with chairs on each side of the fire, and 
yzreat authorities in the village. How droll it 
would be! and not so very unlikely after all.” 

**Speak for yourself!” cried Martha, indignant- 
lv. ‘*It is very unlikely so far as I am con- 
verned. Iam as good as married already. As 
for you, you can do what you please—” 

“Yes, I can do what I please,” said Nelly, 
with a curious ring in her voice; and then she 
added: ** But I should not wonder if we were 
both old maids after all.” 

** She is very queer,” Martha said to me when 
her sister had left the room, in an aggrieved tone. 
“She does not mean it, of course; but I don’t 
like it, Mrs. Mulgrave. It does not seem lucky. 
Why should she take it into her head »bout our 
being: old maids? | am as good as married 
now, 

* Yes," I said, vaguely. I could not give any 
assent more cordial, And ihen she reswmed her 


anticipations. But I saw in a moment what 
Nelly meant. ‘This-was how she thought it was 
to end. It was a romantic girl's notion, but 
happily she was too young to think how unlikely 
it was. No doubt she saw a vision of the two 
maiden sisters, and of one who would be their 
devoted friend, but who could never marry either. 
That was the explanation she had put in her 
heart upon his abrupt departure and his many 
delays. He had made a fatal mistake, and its 
consequences were to last all his life. They 
were all three, all their lives long, to continue in 
the same mind. He could never marry either of 
them: and neither of them, none of the three, 
were ever to be tempted to marry another. And 
thus, in a pathetic climax of faithfulness and 
delicate self-sacrifice, they were to grow old and 
die. Nelly was no longer miserable when she 
had framed this ideal in her mind. It seemed to 
her the most natural solution of the difficulty. 
The romance, instead of ending in a prosaic mar- 
riage, was to last all-their lives. And the eldest 
of them, Llewellyn himself, was but seven-and- 
twenty! Poor Nelly thought it the most likely 
thing in the world. 

If she had consulted me I could have told her 
of something much more likely—something which 
very soon dawned upon the minds of most people 
at Dinglefield Green. It was that a certain regi- 
ment had come back to the barracks which were 
not very far from our neighborhood. Before 
Captain Llewellyn made his appearance among 
us, there had been a Major Frost who “‘ paid at- 
tention” to Martha; and he did not seem at all 
disinclined to pay attention to her now that he 
had come back. ‘Though he was told of her en- 
gagement, the information seemed to have very 
little effect upon him. He came over perpetual- 
ly, and was always at hand to ride, or walk, or 
drive, or flirt, as the young ladies felt disposed. 
Before he had been back a fortnight it seemed to 
me that Martha had begun to talk less about dear 
Ellis. By degrees she came the length of con- 
fessing that dear Ellis wrote very seldom. I had 
found out that fact for myself, but she had never 
made any reference to it before. I watched her 
with an interest which surpassed every other in- 
terest in my life at that moment. I forgot even 
Nelly, and took no notice of her in comparison. 
The elder sister absorbed me altogether. By de- 
grees she gave up talking of her marriage, and 
of her wedding-dress, and where they were to 
live; and she began to talk of Major Frost. He 
seemed always to be telling her something which 
she had to repeat; and he told her very private 
details, with which she could have nothing to do. 
He told her that he was much better off than 
when he was lIdst at the Green. Somebody had 
died and had left him a great deal of money. 
Ile was thinking of leaving the army, and buy- 
ing a place in our county, if possible. He asked 
Martha's advice where he should go. ‘* It is odd 
that he should tell you all this,” I said to her one 
day, when she was re-confiding to me a great 
many of Major Frost’s personal affairs; and 
though she was not usually very quick of appre- 
hension, something called upon Martha's cheek 
the shadow of a blush. 

‘**] think it is quite natural,” she said; ‘‘ we 
are such old friends; and then he knows I am 
engaged. I always thought he was very nice— 
didn’t you? I don’t think he will ever marry,” 
Martha added, with a certain pathos. ‘‘ He 
says he could never have married but one wo- 
man; and he can’t have her now. He was 
poor when he was last here, you know.” 

‘** And who was the woman he could have mar- 
ried ?” said I, 

** Qh, of course I did not ask him,” said Mar- 
tha, with modest consciousness. ‘*‘ Poor fellow! 
it would have been cruel to ask him. It is hard 
that he should have got his money just after I— 
I mean after she was engaged.” 

‘*It is hard that money should always be at 
the bottom of every thing,” saidI. And though 
it was the wish nearest to my heart that Martha 
should forget and give up Llewellyn, still I was 
angry with her for what she said. But that made 
no difference. She was not bright enough to 
know that her faith was wavering. She went 
on walking and talking with Major Frost, and 
boring us all with him and his confidences, till I, 
for one, was sick of his very name. But she 
meant no treachery; she never even thought of 
deserting her betrothed. Had any accident hap- 
pened to bring him uppermost, she would have 
gone back to dear Ellis all the same. She was 
not faithless nor fickle, nor any thing that was 
wicked; she was chiefly stupid, or rather, stolid. 
And to think the two were sisters! The Ad- 
miral was not very quick-sighted, but evidently 
he had begun to notice how things were going. 

He came to me one afternoon to consult me when 
both the girls were out. I suppose they were at 
croquet somewhere. We elders found that aft- 
ernoon hour, when they were busy with the balls 
and mallets, a very handy time for consulting 
“ha any thing which they were not intended to 
snow, 

‘**] think I ought to write to Llewellyn,” he 
said. ‘Things are in a very unsatisfactory 
state. I am not satisfied that*he was obliged to 
go away as he said. I think he might have come 
to see her had he tried. I have been consulting 
the little one about it, and she thinks with me.” 

** What does she think ?” I asked, with breath- 
less interest, to the Admiral’s surprise. 

**She thinks with me,,that things are in an 
unsatisfactory state,” he said, calmly; ‘‘ that it 
would be far better to have it settled and over, 
one way or another. She is a very sensible lit- 
tle woman. I was just about to write to Lle- 
wellyn; but I thought it best to ask you first what 
your opinion was.” 

Should I speak and tell him all? Had I any 
right to tell him? The thought passed through 
my mind quick as lightning. I made a longer 
pause than I ought to have done. And then all 

| I could find to say was, 


‘*T think I should Jet things take their chance 
if I were you.” 

‘*What does that mean?” said the Admiral, 
quickly. ‘Take their chance! I think it is 
my duty to write to hhim, and let things be set- 
tled out of hand.” 

It was with this intention he left me. But he 
did not write; for the very next morning there 
came a letter from Llewellyn, not to Martha, but to 
her father, telling him that he was rane tai 
The ship had been paid off quite unex y; 
I heard afterward. And I suppose that, unless 
he had been courageous enough to give the true 

explanation of his conduct, he had no resource 
but to come back. It was a curious, abrupt sort 
of letter. ‘The young man’s conscience, I think, 
had pricked him for his cowardice in running 
away; and either he had wound himself up to 
the point of carrying out his engagement in des- 
peration, or else he was coming to tell his story, 
and ask for his release. I heard of it immedi- 
ately from the Admiral himself, who was evident- 
ly not quite at ease in his mind on the subject. 
And a short time afterward Martha came in, 
dragging her sister with her, full of the news. 

‘*T could scarcely get her to come,” Martha 
said. ‘‘I can’t think what she always wants 
running after those village people. And when 
we have just got the news that Ellis is coming 
home !” 

‘* Yes, I heard,” said I. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to congratulate you. Do you expect him soon? 
Does he say thing about— ?” 

*¢ Oh, his letter was to papa,” said Martha, in- 
terrupting my very hesitating and embarrassed 
speech; for my eyes were on Nelly, and I saw 
in a moment that her whole expression had 
changed. ‘* He could not be expected to say 
any thing particular to papa; but I suppose it 
must be very soon. I don’t think he will want 
to wait now he is free.” 

‘**T shall be very glad when it is all over,” said 
Nelly, to my great surprise. It was the first’ 
time I had heard her make any comment on the 
subject. ‘* It will make so much fuss and worry. 
It is very entertaining to them, I suppose, but it 
is rather tiresome to us. Mrs. Mulgrave, I am 
going to see Molly Jackson; I can hear all 
about the trousseau at home, you know.” 

** Nelly !” said I, as I kissed her; and I could 
not restrain a warning look. She flushed up, 
poor child, to her hair, but turned away with a 
sick impatience that went to my heart. 

‘** If you had the worry of it night and day, as 
I shall have!” she said, under her breath, with 
an impatient sigh. And then she went away. 

I knew all that was in her mind as well as if 
she had told me. She had lost her temper and 
patience as well as her peace of mind. It is 
hard to keep serene under a repeated pressure. 
She did it the first time; but she was not equal 
to it the second. She had no excuse to go away 
now. She had to look forward to every thing, 
and hear it all discussed, and go through: in an- 
ticipation. She had to receive him as his future 
sister; to be the witness of every thing, always 
on the spot; a part of the bridal pageant, the 
first and closest spectator. And it was very 
hard to bear. As for Martha, she sat serene in 
a chair which she had herself worked for me, 
turning her fair countenance to the light. She 
saw nothing strange in Nelly’s temper, nor in 
any thing that happened to her. She sat wait- 
ing till I had taken my seat again, quite ready to 
go into the question of the trousseau. The sight 
of her placidity made me desperate. Suddenly 
there came before me the haggard looks of poor 
Llewellyn, and the pale exasperation and heart- 
sickness of my bright little Nelly’s face. And 
then I looked at Martha, who was sitting’ serene 
and cheerful, just in¢he same spot and the same 
attitude in which, a few days before, she had 
told me of Major Frost. She had left off Major 
Frost now and come back to her trousseau. 
What did it matter to her which of them it was! 
As for giving her pain, or humiliating her, how 
much or how long would she feel it? I became 
desperate. I fastened the door when I closed it 
after Nelly that nobody might interrupt us; and 
then [ came and sat down opposite to my victim, 
\.artha was utterly unconscious still. It never 
occurred to her to notice how people were look- 
ing, nor to guess what was in any body's mind. 

‘*You are quite pleased,” said I, making my 
first assault very gently, ‘‘ that.Captain Llewellyn 
is coming home ?” 

‘** Pleased!” said Martha. ‘‘Of course I am 
pleased. What odd people you all are! Any 
body might see that it is pleasanter to be settled 
and know what one is doing. I wish you would 
come up to town with me some day, Mrs. Mal- 
grave, and help me with Elise.”’ 

** My dear,” said I, ‘‘ in the first place, there 
is something more important than Elise; there 
~ Major Frost. What do you mean to do with 

tim ?” 

‘*T?” said Martha, opening her eyes. ‘‘He 
always knew I was engaged. Of course I am 
very sorry for him; but if he did not choose to 
come forward in time he could not expect that 
one was to wait.” 

¥ And is that how you mean to leave him,” 
said I, severely, ‘‘after all the encouragement 
you have given him? Every day, for a month 
past, I have expected to hear you say that you 
had made a mistake about Captain Llewellyn, 
and that it was the Major you liked best.” 

**Oh, fancy me doing such a thing!” cried 
Martha, really roused, ‘‘ after being engaged to 
Ellis a whole year. If he had come forward at 
the proper time, perhaps— But to make a 
change when every thing was settled. You 
never could have believed it of me!” 

‘“*If you like the other better, it is never too 
late to make a change,” said I, carried away by 
my motive, which was good, and justified a little 
of ethics. You will be doing.a dread- 

injury to poor Captain Llewellyn if you marry 
him and like another man best.” 


| 


was mot eapable of Nelly’s 


Martha looked at me with a little simper of 
self-satisfaction. ‘*I think I know my duty,” 
she said. ‘“‘I am engaged. I don’t see ti); 
any thing else is of any consequence. Of course 
the gentleman I am engaged to is the one I sha!! 
like best.” 

‘* Do you mean that you are engaged to hi) 
because you like him best?” said I. ** Mart})... 
take care. You may be preparing great bitter. 
ness for yourself. I have no motive but yin, 
good.” ‘This was not true, but still it is a thing 
that every body says; and I was so much ex- 
cited that I had to stop to take breath. ** You 
may never have it in your power to make » 
choice again,” I said, with solemnity. ‘You 
ought to pause and think seriously which of the 
two you love. Youean not love them both. [rt 
is the most serious question you will ever have to 
settle in your life.” 

Martha looked at me with a calm surprise 
which drove me wild. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Mulgrave,” 
she said, ‘I don’t know what you mean. I am 
engaged to Ellis—and Major Frost has never 
proposed even. He may have been only flirting, 
for any thing I can tell ; and how foolish it would 
be to give up the one without any real hold on 
the other! but of course it is nonsense altogether. 
Why, Ellis is coming back on purpose; and «. 
Major Frost did not come foe.ward in time, | 
don't see how he can complain.” 

All this she said with the most perfect placiii- 
ty, sitting opposite the window, lifting her sereiie 
coufitenance to the light. It was a practicai 
concern to Martha. It did not so much matter 
which it was; but to interfere with a thing fully 
arranged and settled, because of any mere ques- 
tion of liking! 1 was not by a very long way so 
cool as she was. Every thing seemed to me to 
depend upon this last throw, and I felt myself 
suddenly bold to-put it to the touch. It was not 
my business, to be sure; but to think of those 
two young creatures torn asunder and made 
miserable! It was not even Nelly I was think- 
ing of. Nelly would be free; she was voung: 
she would not have her heart-break always kept 
before her, and time would heal her wounds. 
But poor Llewellyn was bonnd and fettered. He 
could not escape nor forget. It was for him I 
made my last attempt. 

‘*Martha, I have something still more serious 
to say to you,” I said. ‘“*Do you remember, 
when you told me of Captain Llewellyn’s pro- 
posal first, I asked you if it was not a mistake *” 

‘* Yes, I remember very well,” said Martha. 
“*Tt was just like you. I never knew any one 
who asked such odd questions. I should have 
been angry had it been any one but you.” 

** Perhaps you will be angry now,” Isaid. ‘‘I 
know you will be vexed, but I can’t help it. Oh, 
my dear, you must listen tome! It is not only 
your happiness that is concerned, but that of 
others. Martha, I have every reason to think 
that it was a mistake. Don't smile; I am in 
earnest. It was a mistake, Can't you see your- 
self how little heart he puts into it? Martha, my 


dear, it is no slight to you. You told me vou had 


never thought of him before he wrote to you. 
And it was not you he meant to write to. What 
can I say to convince you? It is true; it is not 
merely my idea. It was all a mistake.” 

** Mrs. Mulgrave,” said Martha, a little moved 
out of her composure, ‘“Iam notangry. I might 
be; but I am sure you don’t mean it. It is one 
of the fancies you take into your head. How 
could it be a mistake? It was me he wrote to. 
not ayy body else. Of course I was not fond of 
him before; but when a man asks you to marry 
him, how is it possible there can be any mis- 
take ?” 

‘*Oh, Martha,” I said, wringing my hands, 
‘*let me tell you all; only hear me, and don't 
be vexed. Did you never notice all that sum- 
mer how he followed Nelly about? Try and re- 
member. He was always by her side; wherever 
we went those two were together. Ask any body; 
ask Lady Denzil; ask your father. Oh, my dear 
child, I don’t want to hurt your feelings! I want 
to save you from something you will be very sorry 
for. I want you to be happy. Can't you see 
what I mean without any more explanations 
from me 

Martha had, notwithstanding her composure, 
grown pale. Her. placid looks had changed a 
little. ‘* €e¢e it is something about sister,” she 
said. ‘*Becamso you like her best you think 
every body else must like her best too. I won- 
der why it is that you are so unkind to me!” 

As she spoke she cried a little, and turned her 
shoulder toward me instead of her face. 

** Not unkind,” I said, *‘oh, not unkind! I 
am speaking only because I love you all.” 

‘*You have never loved me,” said Martha, 
weeping freely ; **never, though I have been so 
fond of you. And now you want to make me 
ridiculous and miserable. How can I tell what 
you mean? What has sister to do with it? El- 
lis was civil to her—for my sake. It was me he 
proposed to. How can I tell what you are all 
plotting in your hearts? When people write 
letters to me, and ask me to marry them, am I 
not to believe what they say ?” 

**When he wrote he thought Nelly was the 
eldest,” I said. ‘**You know what I have al- 
ways told you about your names. He wrote to 
her, and it came to you. Martha, believe me, it 
is not one of my fancies; it is true.” 

**How do you know it is true?” she cried, 
with a natural outburst of anger and indigna- 
tion. ‘* How do you dare to come and say all 
this now? Insulting Ellis, and sister, and me. 
Oh, I wish I had never known you! I wish 
I _ never, never come into this house! I 
wish—”’ 

Her voice died away in a storm of sobs and 
tears. She cried like a child—as a baby cries, 
violently, with temper, and not with.grief. She 
passion 
and misery; neither did the blow strike dee) 
enough for that; and she had no pride to re- 
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strain her. She cried noisily, turning her shoul- 
der to me, making her eyes red and her cheeks 
blurred. When I got.up and went to her she 
repulsed me; I had nothing to de bat ‘sit down 
again, and wait till the passion Bad worn itself 
out. And there she sat sobbing, crushing her 
pretty hat, and disfiguring ‘her pretty face, with 
the bright light falling upon her, and revealing 
every heave of her shoulders. By degrees the 
paroxysm subsided; she dried her eyes, poor 
child, and put up her Bair, which had got into 
disorder, with hasty and agitated hands. Then 
she turned her flushed tear-stained face upon me. 
It was almost prettier than usual in this childish 
passion. 

‘**I don’t believe you,” she cried. ‘‘I don't 
believe it one bit! You only want to vex me. 
Oh, I wish I had never known you! I wish I 
might never see you again—you, and—all the 
rest! I wish I was dead! But I shall tell papa, 
Mrs. Mulgrave, and I know what he will think 
of you.” 

** Martha, I am very sorry—” I began, but 
Martha had rushed to the door. 

‘*I don’t want to hear any more!” she said, 
**I know every thing you can say. You are 
fond of sister, and want her to have every thing. 
And you always hated me!” 

With these words she rushed out, shutting not 
only the door of the room behind her in her wrath, 
but the door of the house, which stood always 
open. She left me, I avow, in a state of very 
great agitation. I had not expected her to take 
it in this way. And it had been a great strain 
upon my nerves to speak at all. I trembled all 
over, and as soon as she was gone I cried too, 
from mere nervousness and agitation, not to 
speak of the terrible thought that weighed on 
my mind—had I done harm or good? What 
would the others say if they knew? Would they 
bless or curse me? Had | interfered out of sea- 
son? Had I been officious? Heaven knows! 
The result only could show. 

Most people know what a strange feeling it is 
when one has thus estranged, or parted in anger 
from, a daily and intimate companion ; how one 
sits in a vague fever of excitement, thinking it 
over—wondering what one could have said ; 
wondering if the offended friend will come or 
send, or give any sign of reconciliation; won- 
dering what one ought to do. I was so shaken 
by it altogether that I was good for nothing but 
lying down on the sofa, When my maid came 
to look for me she was utterly dismayed by my 
appearance, ‘* Them young ladies are too much 
for you, ma'am,” she said, indignantly. ‘‘ It’s as 
bad as daughters of your own.” I think that lit- 
tle speech was the last touch that was wanted to 
make me break down. As bad as daughters of 
my own, but not as good; very different. When 
I thought how those girls would cling round their 
father it was more than I could bear. Not that 
I envied him. But I was ready to do more for 
them than he was; to risk their very love, in 
order to serve them ; and how different was their 
affection for me! 

All day long I staid indoors, recovering slowly, 
but feeling very miserable. Nobody came near 
me. ‘The girls, who were generally flitting out 
and in twenty times in a day, never appeared 
again. The very door which Martha shut in her 
passion remained closed all day. When it came 
to be evening I could bear it no longer; I could 
not let the sun go down upon such a quarrel; | 
was so lonely I could not afford to be proud. I! 
drew my shawl round me, though I was still 
trembling, and went softly in at the Admiral’s 
gate. It was dusk, and every thing was very 
sweet. It had been a lovely autumn day, very 
warm for the season, and the twilight lingered as 
if it was loth to make an end of it. I thought 
the girls would probably be in the drawing-room 
by themselves, and that I might invent some ex- 
cuse for sending Nelly away, and try to make my 
peace with her sister. I did not love Martha as 
I loved Nelly, but I was fond of her all the same, 
as one is fond of a girl one has seen grow up, and 
watched over every day; and I could not bear 
that she should be estranged from me. When I 
went in, however, Nelly was all alone in the draw- 
ing-room. She was sitting in a low chair by the 
fire, for they always had a fire earlier than other 
people. She was sitting over it, with her face 
resting in her hands, almost crouching toward 
the friendly blaze. And yet it was a warm even- 
ing, very warm for the time of the year. She 
started when she heard my step, and turned 
round, and for the moment I saw that I was not 
welcome to Nelly either. Her thoughts had been 
better company, or was it possible that Martha 
could have told her? I did not think, however, 
that this could be the case, when she drew for- 
ward my favorite chair for me, and we began to 
talk. Nelly had not passed through any crisis 
such as that which Martha and I had made for 
ourselves. She told me her sister had a head- 
ache, and had been lying down before dinner, but 
that now she had gone out for a little air. 

**Only in the garden,” Nelly said. And then 
she added, ‘‘Major Frost is here. He is with 
her—and I don’t think he ought to come so oft- 
en—now—” 

** Major Frost!” I said, and my heart began 
to beat; I don’t know what I feared or hoped, 
for at this moment the Admiral came in from 
the dining-room and joined us, and we got into 
ordinary conversation. What a strange thing 
ordinary conversation is! We sat in the dark, 
with only the fire-light making rosy gleams about 
the room, and wavering in the great mirror over 
the mantle-piece, where we were all dimly re- 
filected—and talked about every sort of indiffer- 
ent subject, But I wonder if Nelly was thinking 
of what she was saying? or if her heart was away, 
like mine, hovering over the heads of these two 
in the garden, or with poor Llewellyn who was 
creeping home an unwilling bridegroom? Even 
the Admiral, I believe, had something on his 
mind different from all our chit-chat. For my 


own part I sat well.back in my corner, with my 
heart thumping so against my breast that it at- 
fected my breathing. I had to speak in gasps, 
making up the shortest sentences I could think 
of. And we talked about public affairs, and 
what was likely to be the result of the new meas- 
ures; and the Admiral, who was a man of the old 
school, shook his head, and declared I was a great 
deal too much of an optimist, and thought more 
hopefully than reasonably of the national affairs. 
Heaven help me! 1 was thinking of nothing at 
that moment but of Martha and Major Frost. 

Then there was a little stir outside in the hall. 
The fire-light, and the darkness, and the suspense, 
and my own feelings generally, recalled to my 
ming so strongly the evening 9n which Llewellyn 
arrived, that I should noi have been surprised 
had he walked in when the door opened. But it 
was only Martha who came in. The fire-light 
caught her as she entered, and showed me for 
one brief moment a different. creature from the 
Martha I had parted with that morning in sobs 
and storms. I don’t know what she wore; but 
1 know that she was more elaborately dressed 
than usual, and had sparkling ornaments about 
her which caught the light. I almost think, 
though I never could be sure, that it was her 
poor mother’s diamond brooch which she had 
put on, though thev were alone. She came in 
lightly, with something of the triumphant air I 
had noticed in her a year ago, before Captain 
Llewellyn’s Christmas visit. It was evident, at 
all events, that my remonstrance had not broken 
her spirit. I could see her give a little glance to 
my corner, and I know that she saw I was there. 

‘**Are you here, papa?” she said. ‘* You al- 
ways sit, like crows, in the dark, and nobody can 
see you.” Then she drew a chair into the circle. 
She took no notice of me or any one, but placed 
herself directly in the light of the fire. 

** Yes, my dear,” said her father. ‘*I am 
glad you have come in. It begins to get cold.” 

**We did not feel it cold,” said Martha, and 
then she laughed—a short, little, disconnected 
laugh, which indicated some disturbance of her 
calm; then she went on, with a tendency to 
short, broken sentences, like myself. ‘* Papa,” 
she said, ** I may as well tell you at once. When 
the Major was here last he was poor, and could 
not speak —now he's well off. And he wants 
me to marry him. I like him better than—Ellis 
Llewellyn. 1 always—liked him better—and he 
loves me!” 

Upon which Martha burst jnto tears. 

If 1 were to try to describe the consternation 
produced by this unlooked-for speech I should 
only prolong my story without making it more 
clear. The want of light heightened it, and con- 
fused us all doubly. Ifa bomb had burst in the 
peaceful place I dont think it could have pro- 
duced a greater commotion. It was only the 
Admiral, however, who could say a word, and 
of course he was the proper person. Martha very 
soon came out of her tears to reply to him. Ile 
was angry, he was bewildered, he was wild for 
the moment. What was he to say to Llewellyn ? 
What did she mean? How did Major Frost 
dare—? I confess that I was crying in my cor- 
ner—I could not help it. When the Admiral 
began to storm, I put my hand on his arm, and 
made him come to me, and whispered a word in 
his ear. Then the good man subsided into a be 
wildered silence. And after a while he went to 
the library, where Major Frost was waiting to 
know his fate. 

It is unnecessary to follow out the story fur- 
ther. Llewellyn, poor fellow, had to wait a long 
time after all before Nelly would look at him. 
never knew such a proud little creature. And 
she never would own to me that any spark of 
human feeling had been in her during that pain- 
ful year. ‘They were a proud family altogether. 
Martha met me ever after with her old affection- 
ateness and composure—never asked pardon, nor 
said I was right, but at the same time never re- 
sented nor betrayed my interference. I believe 
she forgot it even, with the happy faculty that 
belonged to her nature, and has nof ap idea now 
that it was any thing but the influence of love and 
preference which made her cast off Llewellyn and 
choose Major Frost. 

Sometimes, however, in the gray of the sum- 
mer evenings, or the long, long winter nights, I 
think I might just as well have let things alone. 
There are two bright households the more in the 
world, no doubt. But the Admiral and I are 
both dull enough sometimes, now the girls are 
gone. He comes and sits with me, which is al- 
ways company, and it is not his fault I have not 
changed my residence and my lonely condition. 
But I say to him, why should we change? and 
give the world occasion to laugh, and make a 
talk of us, at our age? ‘Things are very well as 
they are. I believe we are better company to 
each other living next door than if we were more 
closely allied; and our neighbors know us too 
well to make any talk about our friendship. But 
still it often happens, even when we are together 
—in the still evenings, and in the fire-light, and 
when all the world is abroad of summer nights— 
that we both of us lament a little in silence, and 
feel that it is very dull without the girls. 


HOLY LAND EXPLORATIONS. 

Tue Palestine Exploration Fund Committee 
of England, at the head of which is A. H. 
(** Babylon”) Layard, has lately been exposing 
our great ignorance in regard to the Land of 
the Book. We know far less that is reliable of 
Palestine than we duo of Egypt, and while this 
ignorance exists much of the significance of the 
Bible must remain more or less obscure. Mr. 
Layard’s Committee represents that our maps of 
Palestine are inaccurate, the names being con- 
fused in application and orthography; the ar- 
cheology rests on no sufficient basis; the se: |- 
ogy is all conjectural; and the natural histo. y 
imperfectly investigated. 


‘T'wo exploring expeditions have been sent out 
by this Committee, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson, Royal 
Engineers. ‘They landed, with a force consist- 
ing of a corporal of sappers, an expert photog- 
rapher, and a practical surveyor, at Beyrout, in 
December, 1865, and eccmpied six months in de- 
termining the exact positions of places, record- 
ing the features of the ground, taking heights, 
examining ruined sites, photographing, and gen- 
erally investigating every thing that came in 
their way. ‘They tixed ‘for the first time the ex- 
act latitude and longitude of nearly fifty places 
between Damascus and Jerusalem, and obtain- 
ed accurate detailed maps of the whole centre 
line of the country, with several outlying dis- 
tricts. ‘They also took 170 photographs, and 
made carefully-measured drawings of between 
thirty and forty structures—temples, synagogues, 
and churches—which had never before been 
taken. In 1867, iv organizing the second ex- 
pedition, Jerusalem was made the head-quar- 
ters. For the topographical and excavation de- 
partment Lieutenant Warren, an officer of much 
experience and great energy, was selected. He 
started early in January last, and is now in Je- 
rusalem, with two sappers, actively engaged in 
excavating and exploring. He has already been 
rewarded by a discovery in relation to the south 
wall of the sacred inclosure, which, without go- 
ing into details—which wouid be unintelligible 
without illustration—we imagine to be one of 
the most important yet made there. In addi- 
tion to his labor in Jerusalem, Mr. Warren has 
carefully surveyed much of the Philistine plain, 
a considerable portion of the highlands of Judea, 
and the valley of the Jordan, for about sixteen 
miles north of the Dead Sea. ‘These surveys, 
combined with those of Wilson and Anderson, 
give us for the first time the materials for a cor- 
rect map of more than three-fourths of the Holy 
Land. Most valuable discoveries have been also 
made in geology, zoology, botany, and natural 
history generally, which to all students of the 
Bible can not fail to be productive of attention 
and interest. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


An uncommonly severe winter—so every body says 
—sleigh-rides and skating carnivals have been the 
popular amusements from Maine to Maryland at least, 
and, to some extent, even farther South. In Wash- 
ington the * skatorial art” has had an unprecedented 
‘run,” and practical performers as well as sympa- 
thizing spectators have experienced a rare season of 
enjoyment. And nowadays, even the most artistic 
fancy-skating does not satisfy amateurs or connois- 
seurs—something more novel is demanded ; and blind- 
fuld skating, playing base-ball on skates, and numer- 
ous other devices to exhibit special skill are unfolded 
in auewer to the popular feeling. Before long we 
suppose it will be the style to hold the fashionable 
balls of the season upon the skating parks. “ Fair 
women and brave men” will trip the “ light, fantastic 
toe,” and glide with easy grace through all the mazes 
of the dance on runners. Trains will be abolisi:ed, 
and gentlemen can devote themselves to their part. 
ners instead of being absorbed_seven-eighths of the 
time, as is now needful, in the too often vain attempt 
to avoid treading upon the voluminous masses of 
delicate dry-goods which adorn the ball-room floor. 

This cold weather, by-the-way, has proved, beyond 
controversy, the endurance and hardihood of woman ! 
Never again need it be insinuated that she is weak 
and feeble and inferior to man, even physically. While 
men have been muffled in fur caps, have not women, 
bravely despising the rigors of the season, walked 
through the streets bareheaded—or next to it—un- 
flinchingly and uncomplainingly? The fragments of 
ribbon and velvet with which their hair has been 
adorned have only served to draw admiring attention 
to their unexampled fortitude. Nevertheless some 
smothered emotions of pity rise in the mind at the 
sight of red ears and blue noses; and though women 
are 80 much tougher and stronger, and better able to 
bear exposure than men, one has a fancy for seeing 
them looking warm and comfortable, and well wrapped 
up, when out of doors in freezing weather! In old- 
time winters one needed to take a little trouble, and 
look under a bonnet or hood for any special pair of 
bright eyes and rosy lips he wanted to see more fully. 
No such pains is necessary nowadays—the exhibition 
is ‘open to the public"—which, to be sure, may be 
advantageous in some respects. 


A singular freak of the snow and wind has recently 
been witnessed by numerous people on the eastern 
side of Seneca Lake. In a large fleld great numbers 
of small bunches of snow are scattered about, each 
with a hole through it, like a muff. They vary in size, 
being from three to ten inches in diameter. They pre- 
sent the appearance of a vast number of white fur 
muffs scattered about. 


There is now on exhibition in the Congressional 
Library at Washington a valuable “ Record” of the 
Rebellion, collected and classified by Mr. Thomas 8. 
Townsend. The “ Record” proper consists of seventy- 
five huge historical scrap-books, composed of printed 
extracts cut from newspapers and magazines, relative 
to the political, social, and military events of the re- 
bellion. Fifteen more volumes of a similar kind are 
yet to be added to the set. Every fact contained in 
these articles in the scrap-books is also recorded sep- 
arately in order of time, in what is called the “ Jour- 
nal;” each one of the seventy-five volumes requiring 
a journal of some six hundred pages, wherein each 
fact is distinctly stated. In addition to the journals 
there is what is designated the “‘ Encyclopedia of the 
Rebellion,” consisting of twenty volumes of twelve 


‘hundred pages each, written in legible handwriting. 


Here each fact is entered under its general alphabetic 
head, such as battles, blockades, captures, generals, 
etc. To complete the value of the collection there is 
an excellent Index, which gives the reference to the 
various accounts of any fact or person in the Ency- 
clopedia, the Journal, or the Record. 


A “live gorilla” has at length been captured for the 
British Museum. He is only a year or two old, hearty 
and healthy, with a tremendous appetite. His captor, 
who has not yet sent him to England on account of 
the cold weather, writes that he is shy and playful, 
but in no wise ferocious. He also seems distressed at 
losing his parents; when first caught, his grief was 
quite touching to witness; he could scarcely bear to 
be looked at, and if at all annoyed by the presence of 
many people around him, would lie on the groun¢, 
with his face buried in his hands, and sway hi= head 
from side to side, as if in an agony of sorrow. 

The “spirits” continue to take charge of the “ vold 
digyings” in the vicinity of Hazardville, Connecticut. 


Every day a letter is received by the superintende: ” 
of, operations from the directing medium in B: -' 
containing special instructions what todv. Whe 
the secret cave and the two iron chests containing (1.¢ 
buried treasure will be discovered remains to be seen. 
The famine-stricken people of Sweden continue te 
suffer the pangs of hunger. For three year~- past the | 
crops, in the northern parts of Sweden, have beem | 
very poor; last year they were an utter failure in con- 4 
sequence of the unusually early frosts. Even in the | 
summer and autumn may of the poorer people were 
obliged tu mix the lichens of the ground and the bark 
and leaves of the trees, nay, even straw, with a hand: = 
ful of rye meal to make up their wretched And « 
now more than two hundred thousand people are re- H 
duced to the necessity of subsisting on this miserable 
bark bread, with a long winter staring them in the | 
face. They sit helpless in their cheerless huts aud } 
die. The heavy frosts began in the region chiefly af- © 
flicted before the close of August; and as the intense — 
rigor of the last winter kept the northern harbors ice- , 
bound until nearly the close of Jane, it is not strange * 
that there is great dearth of bread-stuffs. : 
Throughout Europe there seems to be much distress » 
among the poorer classes in consequence of bad har- *- 
vests. In Russia the government has had to make® 
liberal appropriations to supply the peasantry with 
subsistence. In eastern Prussia there has been much  - 
destitution ; and, according to accounts from Algeria 
(one of the French African colonies), a hundred thou- * 
sand people have died within eight months from” 
starvation. In London and all the principal towts” 
of Great Britain poverty is very extreme. A great. 
many laborers who were employed during the Ameri- 
can war have been thrown out of employment, and - 
their sufferings are described to be lamentable. ¢ ; 


A singular instance of mechanical skill is given ini/a’ 
Paris journal. A young man about eighteen years. 
old, not long ago, was sentenced to five years’ imprisen-’ 
ment for theft. He belonged to a respectable family, 
and his conduct in prison wasexemplary. A few weeks 
since he begged the director one day, to tell him what |; 
o’clock it was that he might set his watch. “You” 
have a watch, then ?” asked the director. ‘Only since 
yesterday, Sir,” said the prisoner, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the director, produced one made of straw! 
The little master-piece is two and a half inches in di-* 
ameter, about one-half of an ‘tnch thick, and will go > 
for three hours without winding up. The dial-plate* 
is of paper, and a pretty little straw chain is attached - 
to the whole. The instrumenis the prisoner had @t 
his command were two needles, a pin, a little straw, : 
and thread. Several persons of distinction, moved by | 
his surprising genius for mechanics, are now endeay-. 
oring to obtain his liberation. % 

Accidents from the use of coal oil continue to be 
distressingly frequent. Doubtless they usually oc¢ur 
by carelessness ; but that does not diminish the at- 
tendant horrors. Two or three weeks since two young 
ladies in Chattanooga were burned to death. A few - 
details respecting the cause of their untimely end may, 
prove a warning to others. It was a cold evening, © 
and the fire in the stove had apparently gone out. 

The young ladies attempted to rekindle it; and to 
make it burn better they concluded to pour some oil 
on the wood before lighting it. One of them procured 
a large can of “ Aurora Qil,” containing about one: 
gallon; she took the cork out of the can and held it’ 
over the top of the stove, and commenced pouring the’ 
oil. Unfortunately, the apparently dead coals were! 
merely blackened on the surface; below the red fire 
felt the touch of the oil, and in an instant leaped out 
to meet it. In a moment of time the stream of flame’ 
had reached the can of oil, and the latter exploded’ 
dashing the fiery liquid all over the room, enveloping 
the ladies in flames, and setting fire to every thing in. 
the room. In vain were .J) their efforts to escape the! 
flames which enveloped them: snd when outside help 
came it was too late—they beth died the next day,» 

Still more recently a sad accident occurred in Ohio,} 
by which six perscns were killed and focr dangerous- 
ly injured. A ma. attempted to fill a lamp in which. 
what is called non-explosive Aurora oi] was burned: 

It was evening, and he extinguished the light for the 
purpose of filling the lamp. His son, a child of ationt 
nine years, was holding the candle while the father 
filled the lamp from a two-gallon jug; and by e 
mishap lighted the oil, which exploded, blowing the 
jug to pieces and immediately enveloping the room 
in flames, ten persons being in the room at the time. 
All were immediately made helpless except one, who 
exerted himself to the utmost to save the others from 
death. But six were fatally injured, so that death en- - 
sued, and it is feared the others will not survive. 

From these two instances—two out of many similar 
ones—two plain and simpie deductions may be drawn ; 
not new ones, but old—well known to most person 
often repeated, but often disregarded. Let them * 
kept in mind and heeded. They are: never use cpa} 
oil for the purpose of kindling a fire; and never at’ 
tempt to fill a lamp with cval oi! in the evening, or 
when another light must be held in the vicinity of the 
inflammable substance. 

According to the latest official statements, on the 
island of Java, in asingle year, the tigers devoureé 145 
persons, the crocodiles ate np about 50, and the ser- 
pents swallowed about 40. Pleasant, very! ; 


An exchange says: Rats can not live in Aliaska— 
because their holes freeze up solid as fast as the rats 
dig them. Naturally the rats get discouraged. At Sf. 
Thomas the earthquakes turn their hojes wrong side 
out forty-three times a minute. This surprises the 
rats, and they leave on the first steamer. ~ ; 


There is a hotel proprietor near Jackson, Mixsissippi, 
who adopts a unique method of recovering any valu- 
ables which have been taken from the rooms of his 
guests by the servants. The following incident ex- 
plains the method. He received a letter from a young 
lady who had stopped at his house recently, in which 
letter she requested that her pocket-book, left behind 
under her pilluw, should be forwarded by expréss, 
The landlord had previously heard nothing, of the 
pocket-book, but, looking dreadfully sleepy, hé weut 
to the colored chamber-maid, and said: ae | 

“Pretty cold, Mandy.” 

**Yes, Sah.” (Pause.] 

‘* Have to have a new broom soon, Mandy ?” | 

** Guess so—next week.” [Pause again.) iii 

Swept No. 5 yet, Mandy?” 

* Yes, Sah.” 

“That young lady's pocket-hook, Mandy—feteh it 
to me,” this being drawled out in a tone of quiet in- 
difference, but with an air of precisely knowing’ the 
history of the missing article. Mandy looked at him 
with a pale face and frightened grin. He whistled, 
looked at the sky, and yawned. “No hurry, Mandy; 
fetch it to me in ten minutes; that'll do; h-e-i-g-h-o/” y 

Mandy was routed. She was gone five minutes tog { 
neighboring hut, and returned with the pocket- book 
as if she had just found it. The landlord took it with -! 
two yawns aud never a word. | 

In certain sections of Kentucky it is said to be re- g 
garded as a breach of hospitality to refuse an ofr of 
marriage; and a case is on record of a young lady who 
during the last few years has been enggred to) fifty 7 
different officers. She has finally married a farmer _ 
and settled down comfortably in life. Hie 


| | 
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REAR-ADMIRAL BELL. 


Late advices from Japan bring 
intelligence of the deaths, on Janua- 
ry 11, of Rear-Admiral Henry H. 
Bett, commanding the Asiatic 
squadron of our navy, Lieutenant- 
Commander J. H. Reep, and ten 
seamen, by drowning in the Osaka 
River. It appears that the mouth 
of the river had been closed by a 
sand-bar, which had formed during 
a heavy storm. While the Admi- 
ral was passing over the bar from 
his flag-ship, the Hartford, to the 
shore, the boat was capsized, and all 
on board, except three sailors, were 
drowned. The bodies were recov- 
ered and buried near the shore. 

Rear-Admiral BELL was a native 
of North Carolina, from which State 
he entered the naval service August 
4, 1823. Passing through the 
grades of Midshipman, Passed-Mid- 
shipman, and Lieutenant, he was 
made a Commander in 1854, and 
was soon after ordered to the Unit- 
ed States ship Sax Jacinto, destined 
for the East Indies, as the flag-ship 
of Commodore James ARMSTRONG. 

During the service of the San Ja- 
cinto on the China station the En- 
glish managed to improvise a quar- 
rel with the Chinese authorities, and 
in conjunction with their French al- 
lies were waging war upon that peo- 
ple. Pending these vexatious and 
irritating hostilities, a boat from the 
United States ship Portsmouth, pro- 
ceeding up the Canton River, was 
fired upon from the Barrier Forts. 
Commodore ARMSTRONG determ- 
ined very promptly to punish this 
insult to our flag, and an attack was 
made upon the forts by the United 
States sloops of war Portsmouth and 
Levant, Commanders. Foote and 
Situ, and the boats of the San 
Jacinto, Commander Bett. Con- 


sidering the strength of the works, 


the number of the guns and of the 
garrison, and the smallness of the 
assailing party, the result was almost 
incredible. After long and obsti- 
nate fighting the Chinese troops 
were routed, their works captured 
and thoroughly destroyed. Through- 
out this operation Commander BELL, 
as testified to by the lamented 
was conspicuous for his 
cool, deliberate gallantry, exhibit- 
ing always the sterling qualities of 
an accomplished officer. 

When the rebellion broke out Com- 
mander BELL, although a Southern- 
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er, promptly offered his services to the; 
National Government, and sought 


—~"— active duty. When Admiral (then 


\\\ ‘| give it strength and solidity to do 
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TAL EXTRA WHEELS, ILLUSTRATING THE FELL SYSTEM. 
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Commodore) FarRaGut wasordered 
to the command of the West Gulf _ _.. 
squadron, he selected Commodore 
Be xt as his Fleet Captain. ~In this: 
confidential and responsible position 
he was a prominent participant in 
the destruction of the rebel fleet, the 
capture of New Orleans, and the 
opening of the Mississippi. When 
Admiral Farracut came North to 
recruit his health and prepare for 
the next and final struggle with the: 
enemy in Mobile Bay, he left the’ - 
command of the West Gulf squadron 
with Commodore BELL. 

Rear-Admiral Be. received the 
command of the Asiatic squadron in 
August, 1865; and from that time . 
until his untimely death had re- . 
mained in active discharge of his 
duties. 


THE MONT CENIS 
RAILWAY. 


A prescription of the proposed 
railway over the Alps at Mont Cenis, 
between Savoy and Piedmont, was’ 
given in this journal for October 12, 
1867, with views showing the mount- 
ain scenery and the situation of a 
train ascending the incline. The en- 
tire length of this line, from St, ~ 
Michel to Susa, is forty-eight miles, 
passing, for the most part, along the 
ordinary high-road. When-opened | 
for traffic, in conjunction with the’ 
railways through the Italian penin- 
sula to Brindisi, it will be the quick- 
est route to India. There is no doubt. 
of the usefulness of the mechanical . 
system, invented by Mr. Fert, the 
managing director, for enabling the 
locomotive engines to ascend and 
descend with perfect safety and fa- 
cility the steepest gradients on this 
line. The principle of Mr. Feru’s 
system may be described as follows ; 
The motive force or power of an en- 
gine consists of two elements, the 
amount of steam it can evaporate, 
and the amount of adhesion or bite 
its wheels can apply to the rails, 
Were a railway constructed on the 
level, or nearly so, the engine need 
only be of the weight required to 


WN its work efficiently; but as such a 
A railway does not here exist it is nec 
essary to increase the weight accord- 
ing as the gradients are steep. 
steepest incline that an engine on 
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the ordinary system of railway can ascend is 1 in 
25, or 211 feet in the mile; but then its weight 
becomes so great that it becomes practically use- 
less. Mr. Fecv adopts a third or centre rail, upon 
which adhesion is obtained by the pressure of hor:- 
zontal wheels, worked by the engine in conjunc- 
tion with the ordinary perpendicular wheels. 
Yhis plan enables the weight of the engine to be 
reduced to a minimum in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary increase of power developed by the 
action of te horizontal wheels on the centre rail. 
Mr. Furr.s engines are able to mount with ease 
gradi_ctsof 1 in 12, or twice as steep as the steep- 
est gradient that an ordinary engine can sur- 
mount. ‘This plan adds also to safety, as it 1s 
impossible for the engine or train ever to get off 
the line. Our engraving represents an engine and 
train going round a curve of forty yards. This 
- it is able to do with perfect ease and safety, 
while on the ordinary system it would not be 
safe to go round, at any thing like speed, curves 
of less than 400 yards radius. 


BRIDGE OVER THE OHIO. 


New Yor« is peculiarly unfortunate in her 
bridges. Lorw’s bridge is a decided failure, and 
ought to be pulled down; the East River bridge 
project has resolved itself into an impracticable 
tunnel scheme; and for some time to come it is 
likely that Broadway and East. River will be 
spanned only by bridges of ice. They are more 
fortunate with their bridges elsewhere. St. Louis 
is building a splendid structure over the Missis- 
sippi, Louisville is spanning the falls of the Ohio 
with another, while Cincinnati has lately finished 
the bridge which we illustrate. This bridge was 
begun in 1856 and finished in 1867. The cost 
was $1,750,000. The total length is 2252 feet, 
1057 of which are from tower to tower, and the 
floor is 100 feet above the ‘* low-water-mark.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RION PIANO-FORTE.—Parentep. 
Highest ?_ awarded over all, even the re- 


nowned World's Exposition Pianos. Send for de- 
scriptive pam &c. Manufactory and 
warerooms, 187 an ER & CO. 


89 Bowery. MANN 
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IIUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘Arvice To Bacuetors wuo Dye Harn— 
** Keep it dark.” ss 


**Come home, my son,” said a parent to one who 
had been absent from home for some time; “ come 
home, aud your mother will kill the fatted calf for 
pou.” 

‘Tell her not to do it, father,” replied the offspring : 
**for I have lived on veal! ever since I've been here 
Tell her to kill a quarter of a pig instead.” 


A dandy of twenty-six having been termed an ‘old 
bachelor,” appealed to an elderly gentleman to decide 
whether he should be called old or not, giving his age. 
“ Twenty-six !" said the elderly gentleman. ‘‘It is 
owing to how you take it. Now, fora man itis young 
enough ; but fur a goose it is rather old.” 


When are avin lambs like library volumes 
When they are boundin’ sheep. - 


Centre Gravitr—A Judge in Court. 


A seven-year-old boy was lately heard to use profane 
‘anguage. On ey | reproved by his parents, and di- 
rected to ask God's forgiveness, he retired to his room 
and wWas overheard to say: *‘Oh, God, I am very sorry 
1 said that naughty word, and won't say so any more ; 
but please hurry and make me grow up to be a man, 
and then I can swear as much as I want to, :ike pa, 
and nobody will notice it.” 


A Crrivsity—A pair of water-tiyht™ 


buots. 


— 


“LEAP YEAR. 


Leap year, isn’t it? Well, let me sing to it. 
Does any one fear for the maiden's year, 

Lest whispered promises slyly cling to it, 

And bind a little gold privileged ring to it? 
Come! don't loo innocent, Mary, dear ? 


Isn't it leap yomes Millicent merry-eyed ! 
You're half prepared for a pounce, you puss! 
For a dozen of times yon've the mistletoe berry eyed. 
If it weren't that I'm bashful and reticent very, I'd 
Snatch up your weapon and strike you—thus' 


Leap year, isn’t it? Tilly tyrannical! 

What a pity it wasn’t a “xg? ago, 
When over. the bridge leading toward the Botanical, 
In tones which I scarcely should think were mechan- 


cal, 
You gave me a very broad hint, you know. 


Tsn"t it leap year? That, for the height of it, 
Your high-mettled epirite will take the bar, 
When = —_ to the jump, if you catch but the 
sight of i 


g i 
There is not in the world such a girl to make light | 


You'll easily win in a canter, Car! 


Leap year, isn’t itr While [ am singing now 
1 wonder if Violet's ears will burn: 


To a spar of the past I can fancy her clinging now, | 


As half forgotten a song is ringing now 
To words which she wouldn't object to learn 


Isn"t it leap year? Maidens be pitiful; 
Beware of the whirligig wheeis of Fate. 
Around you of bachelor boys there’s a city fu), 
And maybe they'll sing you of sorrow a ditty full, 
But here I sit on my chair and wait! 


Tue CLenicat Paranise—Parsontown. 


An old divine said to a young preacher who had 
just preached a sermon of the intensely horrible orcer, 
“*You are too flowery, and your flowers are al) the 
flowers of sulphur.” 


A CIRCULAR 


ON A LADY WITH RED HAIR. 


So coy and cruel was the lady Jane, | 

That, in revenge for slighting all his darts, 
Cupid, gall heedless of her prayer or pain, 

yed her soft tresses in her lovers’ hearts. 


Why do stewed chickens resemble fire-arms ?—Be- 
cause they are fowl-in’-pieces. 


— 


An editor heads his list of marriages ‘ noose items ;” 
another calls them “ feats of the ring. * 


The first "bus in America was Colambua. 


A Caution to Mrxmams.—A man in Kentock 
killed a sick cow a few days since in whose stomach 
lange “vv pin, a quantity 
and eyes. ury of the n bors, formal! 
summoned for the occasion, bead, an ond verdict 


swallowed a milkmaid or a wate 
of its adult life. 


that the unfortunate deceased (cow) had 


business that would *‘soot’’ any one. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORES, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serwezen AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Buildings of every description, and ev- 


ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 


Bridges. 
ACKSON & CO., established 1860. 
the United States. GREAT ONE DO 8 
of rich and valuable | consisting of Dry-Goods, 


Gold and Silver Wa iture, Silver- 
7 of useful articles, an 
will be 
for cash from 


and sold for $1. We purchase 
our importers, manufacturers, 
and merchants or their assignees. Onur 
method of business is as follows: To any one 


by and 25 cents, we will 
forward by mail a the name and de- 
scription’of the we send for $1, and then 
by returning this certificate with $1, we will forward 

article named to their addreas. We offer the fol- 


lowing terms to : 
5 Certificates of Articles for........... $1 00 
12 66 1530 
ee eeeeee eee ee 5 00 


With extra inducements to Agents. Ager.ts wanted 
the United States. Send for our cir- 
cular. JACKSON & CO., 89 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


100 "fer of Rebel Oicers 


for 2% cts. ; 100 Female Beauties for 2 cts. ; 100 Actors 
for 25 cts. Address SEYM 


Cc. OUR, Helland, N. Y. 


U CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country: Narrated for 


Young People. By B. Du Cuartty, Author of 
ofusel 


Discoveries in Equatoria} Africa.” Pr y Illus- 


trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


It would be hard to find a more mteresting book for 

8. 
Children will 


obtain from it a very considerable 

amount of touchi the manvpers, cus- 
of Al and of course 

great amusement fm the accounts of the gorilla. The 
Atheneum, 


ten 
This work will prove exceedingly interesting, as 
much so as “ Robinson Crusoe” analy was, not only to 


young people on account of its str’ novelty and 
charming and natural bat to the and n- 
ed as well.—New York 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, ta id, to an rt of the United 
ok receipt of 75. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUI LISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


L 
THE COMPLETION OF MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. A History of the United 
Netherlands: from the Death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lorurop 
Mortey, D.C.L., Author of “*The Rise of the Dutch 


Republic.” In Four Volumes. With Portraits. } 


Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 
The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 


II. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. ited by WiiitaM Suita, 
LL.D. Tlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 


Greece and Rome. 


ITT. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artuce 
Heirs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


[v. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
nees the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. i12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. : 

VL 

MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
With Engravings. Square 4to, 


VII. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth \— Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the Ely Foundation” of the Union 
Seminary. By Bagnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


VITt. 
Oo vers’ Thou anc resses, an 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the ey the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Edges, $4 25. 


IX. - 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN : 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on Political 
History of England. By Gotpwr Saurru, Author 
of “‘ Lectures on the y of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


& will send the nbove Works 
ta re an part Oo c 
States, on the price. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


“ Novels are sweets. All people with healthy literary 
appetites love them—almost all women ; a vast number 


ers.””"—Wa. THACKERAY. 

“It is idle to say that our young people shal] not read 
novels. They do and will We must substitute good 
novels for bad ones, just as in our gardens we substitute 
choice fruits and vegetables for worthless weeds. The 
deepest lessons in life have been embodied in the narra- 
tive fo. n.”—Sfringfield Republican. 


Sooner or Later. 
By SHIRLEY Brooks, Author of “ The Silver 
Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du MAuRIER,. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 50: Cloth, $2 00. ‘ 


A French Country Family. 
By Madame De WITT, née GuizoT. Trans- 
lated by DINAH Mu Lock Cralk, Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Huguenot Family. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 50. 


My Husband’s Crime. 
By M. R. HousEKEEPER. Illustrated by Gas. 
TON Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


One of the Family. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year.” 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Brownlows. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of 
Carlingford,” “ Life of Edward Irving,” “ Ag- 
nes,” “The Days of My Life,” &c.,&c. 8vo, 
Paper, 37 cents. 


Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 
By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Margaret’s Engagement. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. - 


Guild Court. 7 
By Grorce Mac DoNALD, Author of “ An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “ Aiec 
Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Playing for High Stakes. 
By Miss ANNIE THoMas, Author of “ Denis 
Donne,” “Theo Leigh,” “On Guard,” “ Played 
Out,” “ Walter Goring,” “ Called to Account,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


The Brothers’ Bet; 
Or, Within Six Weeks. By EMILIE FLYGARE 
CARLEN, Author of “Ivar; or, The Skjuts- 
Boy,” “The Lover’s Stratagem,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Mabel’s Progress. 
By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Waterdale Neighbors. 
By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 8vo, Paper 
50° cents. 


Stone Edge. 
A Tale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Circe ; 
Or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By 
BABINGTON WHITE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Tenants of Malory. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANnv, Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “All in the Dark,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Birds of Prey. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


The Curate’s Discipline. 
By Mrs. EILoART. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Caste. 
By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


Man’s Friend. 
By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmoth- 
er’s Money,” “ Milly’s Hero,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Raymond's Heroine. 
8vo, Paper, 50 certs. 

Miss Ravenel’s Conversion 


From Secession to Loyalty. By J. W. DE 
Forest, Author of “ European Acquaintance.” 


12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 50. 


Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
By HoL_ME Leg. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


to Harrer & Brornuers will send any of the above 
Books by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, om receipt of the Price. 


— 
| of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, 
| — | mathematicians, are notorious novel readers, as well as 
4 | Bp | young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender moth- 
| , 4 A man that has seen “better days.” | 
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A Brute will not 
SWALLOW DRUGS. 


A human being ought to exercise at least as much 
wisdom as a beast, guided only by instinct. Take an 
apple in one hand, a spoonful of » = \icine in the oth- 
er; approach a child, and see which it wi choose. In 
most cases brute force is required to force medicine 
down thé throat of any child. Men and women loathe 
and abhor the cursed dose ; our natural instinct rises 
up in. abhorrence to this worn-out, heathenish prac- 

ce, handed down to ns as a relic of the Dark Ages 
conceived by the most superstitious men, composed 
of soothsayers and astrologers, We find some so ig- 
norant at the present day, who believe that medicines 
act. Under this delusion they swallow pills, physic, 
cod-liver oil, bitters, soothing syrups, etc. ‘Tie sim- 
pletons think this drug acts thus, and so gulp down an- 
other, expecting it to operate in a different manner, to 
reach this organ or that complaint. Folks 
of common sense know that all drugs or medicines of 
any kind are wm ory dead, inert matte-—have no life 
but are chaos. Ifa dose will purge the bowels, it will 
~— the box or bottle from which it was taken. 

our a dose of it into a dead person: see now if your 


boasted relic of barbarism acts u the co ow 
try a dose of the detestable stuff; turn it down your 
own throat; the living system acts upon it and rejects 


it as an enemy, throws it out at nature's general out- 
let, or by the water through the action of the kidneys 
or at the pores; some doses most abominable are 
thrown with violence and disgust back in out of 
the mouth. Millions are committing slow (sometimes 
uick) suicide by medicine in ition to 
their own instincts and better nature. @ plea of 
merge can not save their health or life. Quacks 
ourish and prosper, and it is of vital importance to 
their purse to have dupes who will do their bidding 
with unshaken confidence, without asking questions, 
but meekly accept of their authority, do them rever- 
ence as to the Deity. People of sound judgment study 
natural laws, act with retion, insist upon their 
right to reason and ask the why and the wherefore, ac- 
cept of no man as authority, but exercise their own 
common sense, enjoy better health, longer life, expend 
less money; while ignorant fools, led about by their 
noses, invariably gulp down all kinds of nostrums. 
Life-long constipation, ill health, and misery are their 
constant companions. All who debauch and prosti- 
tute their stomachs by swallowing medicines deserve 
their fate; itis asin against their better nature and 
all right reason, and it is - for such to escape 
the consequences, ~ I will pledge my word and honor, 
knowing the trtith of what I here assert by experience, 
that all who will swear eternal opposition to swallow- 
ing medicines will, in every case, enjoy better health, 
longer life, and possess more means, and be forever 
grateful for the timely advice here given. All physical 
pain arises from inflammation, be it a simple headache 
or toothache, neuralgic or we pain in liver, 
lungs, or any internal organ, a simple itch or an 
breaking out on the surface, ulcers of every name an 
nature, be it a frightful cancer or a simple mosquito 
bite. Inflammation causes the pain in all and every 
instance. Inflammation is heat; put out the fire, and 
pain must cease absolutely. It can be done, and Wot- 
coTr’s Patn Part can do it. I don’t ask you to be- 
lieve it until you try it, free of cost, on any part of 
your body, whether pain be internal or external, acute 
or chronic, lameness or aches of the longest standin 
~—I include all pain, of « very name and nature, an 
promise relief within five minutes at the ho | first ap- 
plication of Part, and by following directions 
te cure millions who have been pronounced 
opeless invalids. The way is clear, the road is piain, 
and a wayfaring man, though a fool or a ske tic, can 
try the remedy without money, without price, and 
without faith, at the following free offices that I have 
established: 170 Chatham Square, N. Y., general de- 

t, or at the drug store of T. D. é. Miller, M.D., 1335 

‘hird Avenue; 56 Market Street, or 796 Third Ave- 
nue; No. 11 Seventh Avenue; also 76 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton; 622 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 38 South Pearl 
Street, Albany, N. Y.; 126 Superior Street, Cleveland; 
and 154 Vine Street, Cincinnati. Theo. D.C. Miller, 
M.D., 1335 Third Avenue, says: Dr. WoLoort’s Pain 
Parnt is the cheapest and best pain curer under heav- 
ev, and is the greatest blessing to mankind for the re- 
lief from pain ever known.” Dr. Miller is a graduate 
of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, N. Y. 

D. Van Wart, M. D., ney, N. says: “I take 
pleasure in recommending Wotoort’s Parnr to 
all who suffer, and would suggest the propriety of the 
medical oe adopting it in their practice.” 

David H. Shaffer, Esq., geologist and naturalist, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says: “I, as an individual, without 
fear of successful contradiction, pronounce W oLoort’s 
Paty Paint one of the most wonderful wonders of the 
age for relieving those who suffer pain.” 

C. N. Crittenton, No. 38 Sixth Avenue, one of the 
largest and most Co —~ wholesale druggists in 
New York, says: “Since the introduction of Wo1- 
cor?r’s Patt, soothing syrups have fallen off in 
demand at my house at the rate of five gross per 
month. I sell less pills, not half the amount of bitters, 
only half the amount of R. Reliefs that I formerly sold. 
I sell more of Wo Patrr than any other 
patent medicine, and I deal only in patent cines, 
aud keep a full supply of all kinds, and sell at the very 
lowest prices.” Paty Paint has created more sensa- 
tion than any remedy ever offered to the public. I 
discovered and invented it only six months ago, and 
it has already shaken false Relief Pills, Bitters, Sooth- 
ing Syrups, and will sooner or later overturn the ab- 
surd and health-ruining practice of swallowing medi- 
cines. For farther information read Dr. Wo.Locort's 
Circular on Health. R. L. WOLCOTT, 

No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


PATENTS. 


PRACTICAL PATENTS SOLD FOR CASH, 
ON COMMISSION. 


Address E. E. Trrrany & Co, 4 Wall St., N. Y. 


Reforences. — “We cheerfully recommend the 
above as a straightforward and reliable firm. 
“ E. D. Trrrany, Pres. First National Bank, 
Hartford, Conn. 
“Srepuzn Pres. Phenix Ins. Co., 
139 Broadway, N. Y." 


The Latest and Best Song and Chorus out! 


“MOLLIE GRAEM,” by J. H. M'Navaurton. 
Price 40 Centa. For sale at the Music Stores, or 
mailed post paid by COTTIER & DENTON, Baffalo. 


Short-Hand wi bout a Master, price 25 cts. ; 
Ventriloquism without a » price 15 cts. 
Sent postpaid by O. A. Roogsacn, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


BUCKLEY'S BANJO GUIDE. 


Containing Elemen Principles; New, Easy, and 
sveqpesas xercises, gs, Dan and Melodies. 
repa 


r. James Buoxier, who bas had 
six years’ oxi rience as a teacher and player, and will 
be found to be superior to all former publications of 
its class. It contains over one hundred of the very 
beat on of music for the Banjo. Price, 75 cents. 

OLIVER D N & CO., Boston; CHARLES H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Fuall of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifally Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 centa, b 
We HEPBURN E, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25% SR. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


The GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES. 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these of Black and Japan Teas the Com are constantly 
invoices of the finest q of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of C which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of favor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


@lack), 50c., 60c., T0c., best $1 @ 


MIXED and black), S0c., 60c. , 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., 70c., 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, $1 20 

IMPERIAL n), 50c., 60c., T0c., 90c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON n), Sic. 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1-10, best $1 25 B Ib. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Baapere, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to gfe perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published fm the paper or in our circulars, Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by —o we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for s ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by -office money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount orde exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 

- Hereafter we will send a complimentary Resins to the party getting up the Club. Our oe are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. e send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to a The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that adve themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 

orize the use of our name. 

Pos orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


C.E. COLLINS & CO., Removed from 42 to 37 and 39 Nassau St., Opposite the P. 0. 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like = in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
® best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
yand time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 

eee a -o- been ed by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in ap arance, and as for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the are 
delivered by the express. Customers mnst pay aL. the express charges. 


C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
STIMPSON’'S SCIENTIFIC PEN 


MPAT. ERASER 


Burnisher, Pencil shospenen, Paper Cutter, and Pen 


s at sight. Agents wanted. 
Cam make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30c., 
or two styles for 50c. dreas, MORSE ERASER 
CO., 404 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 


Holder combined. Se 


and INK-RETAINING HOLDER. 
One dozen Pens (assorted points) and a Holder 


mailed, pre on receipt of Fifty cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., N.Y. 


HE GOLDEN SECRET DIES’ BOOK)—POR- 
trait of Our Future President—Washington Time 
Indicator for 32 Cities— Perpetual Almanac — Ice 
Cream without Ice—Mysteries from the Spirit Land, 
by Madam Lonise—$3000 Yearly Income—Seven Bean- 
tiful Fortune-telling Cards, and a neat little Gold- 
lated Charm-locket. A Catalogue of Wonderful Odd- 
ities, sent to any address on receipt of four bona-fide 
addresses of young men and four ladies for agents, 
and 10 cents inclosed with a return paid envelope. 
Address MATTHEW WESTBROOK, 135 Third Ave- 
nue, New York City. [Duplicate Orders Invited.) 


saving much time and 1 oy Circulars containing 
full information about Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on ap lication. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID *t, Adams Press Co. 


dt Street, New York. 
COR NS BRIGGS’S CURATIVE 

We for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 


No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing 


Nails. Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but 
CURLS! CURLS! sooth solian and heals all ] ailments. 
ONE appeentes will curl your hair into beautiful Sold Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $f 00. 
curis, ap t six months, in every case, or money re- | DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


funded. Sent by mail, tage paid, for 50 cts. a pack- 
age, or three for $1. Radress . A. JAGGERS, Cal- 


houn, 


10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
~ free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt, 


HOTOGRAPHS— All kinds. Samples, Address 
A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York. 


REAT’ PREMIUM SALE of SHEET MUSIC. 

_ The largest catalogue published, and greatest 

inducements ever offe including 

100 Pienos and 100 O . References of the high- 

torder given. Send for circulars giving particulars. 

MAHAN, SMITH .& CO., 

Ss. OTP, Agent, 783 Broadway, New York. Extra in- 

ducements to agents and getters up of clubs. 


MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS COMPLETED. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: From the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a full View of the 
English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By Loturop Mot ey, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Portraits. Four Vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $14 oo. 

Fertile as the present has been in historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 


above these volumes in the grand qualities of inter- 
est, accuracy, and truth.—Edinburg Review. 


One of the most fascinating, as well as important 
histories of the century.—Cor. V. Y. Hvening Post. 
te pages are t truction.— 
pregnan 


Mr. Motley, the American historian of the United y 

+ meee patie owe him English homage.—London| His li and truthful picture of events.—London 
mes. 
This story Dr. Motley has narrated with increase of His ry is as interesting as a romance, and as 


g 
reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had a 
more faithful disciple. We adviee every reader whose 
means will permit to become the owner of these fas- 
cinating volumes, assuring him that he will never re- 
gret the investment.—Christian Intelligencer, 


and other by-ways the story as glowing, bervous, 
and imtovesting as in the main details of the marvel- 
ous contest.— Atheneum. 

This noble work.— Westminster Review. 


Harpet’ & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


‘BEEF-TEA. 


panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus | 


All the Family Sewing. . 


Revexststz SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
circulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartle® 
Machine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


FUN !! FUNI11 Rich, rare, and racy is the 
PANGLED Full of A live, 
column, 5 page paper. ce gravings. 
wh, Humor. It is unsu . Nothing like it. 
ch Number will save $10 in doctor’s bills to the 
reader, Only 50 cents for a whole year. A splendid 
ft to every subsecricer. Satisfaction teed. 
mens 10 cents. Sabsecribe Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. , 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” | 


Harper’s Magazine. 
MARCH, 1868. 
ConTENTS : 


THE MINNESOTA PINERIES. | 
the Pine Forests.— 
Campin ut.—Sawing to —Un 
ding Logs.—Preparing for the Drive 
the Drive.—Freaking a Jam.—Sacking. 
A MOSAIC. 
THE RESTIGOUCHE. 
on Francais.—An 
certain View.—St. John, New Brunswick.—Perfect 
Equality—Landing at Dalhonsie.—Micmac Cos- 
tumes.—Micmac Celebration.—Daniel 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. Pazr I. 4 
CONSOLATION. 


OUT AT SEA. 
SURVIVORS OF CIVILIZATION. 
A BROKER'S LOVE AFFAIR. 
SHEFFIELD—A BATTLE-FIELL OF ENGLISH 
LABOR. Parr I. 
THE SHIPS. 
HIGHLAND LIFE OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Qneen Victoria in 1840.—Prince 
Albert in 1840.—Ferry of the Spey.—The Dead 
Stag.—Prince’s Encampment at Feithort.—Welsh 
Woman.—The Dutchman's Cap.—Balmoral Cas 
from the Northwest.—Balmoral Castle from the 
Southeast. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Stedman.—Edna wait- 
ing —_— 


KID GLOVES. 

LENT. 

THE GREAT GRUFFHAM ROBBERY. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


In the Number for January was commenced “7! 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Drvan Metocs 
Craix, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most lar Monthly in the world.—New York 
popu y 


It meets recisely the popular taste, furnishings 
pleasing and instructing variety of for al.,4- 
Zion's Boston. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times,” 


Harper’s Weekly. # 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


_ The model newspaper of our country.—/. Y. Even. 
ing Post. 
The articles upon public questions which appear in 


Harrer’s Weexty form a remarkable series of Urief 
political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and instruction. | 


Harper’s. Bazar. . 


In it is now ing eee “ The Cord and Cree#e,” 
a Novel, by MILLE. 


The Bazak, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American ~ 
newspapers. — A lbion. | 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | 
Haarer’s One Year...... 


Weexty, One Year...... 
Hazrgsr’s Bazan, One Year...... + 


Harper's Maeaz Weex and Hanrrrs 
Bazak, to one pa haven for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. ; 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weex ty, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever; Club af Five 

Scunscursers at $4 00 each, in one remiltance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 
Bound Volumes of the Macazrnr, each Volume cpn- 

taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 

for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wxzxty, each containing the 

Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 

paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a for the ty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrne, or 20 cents for 
the or Baza, to pre-pay the United States 

Suber! bers to the Wrexty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 

to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazins, the or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly ova 
ven. When the direction - to be changed, both the 

jd and the new one must be given. 

7 In remitting by ae Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurns is prefer- 

Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withqut loss to” 

the sender. 


ror Apvertistne mr Harper's 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, 3250; Half Page, 
$125; or $70—each insertion ; or, for a lees 


space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. * 
Hi Weekly. —Inside 1 

Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—eac 
Harper's Bazar,—@i 00 per Line, each insertion, | 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
OO 

on receipt of thé price. 


